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Virginia Association Fighting for Better Facilities 

The Virginia Association of the Deaf, and par¬ 
ticularly its Education Committee, deserves commen¬ 
dation for its efforts to alleviate overcrowding and 
other unsatisfactory conditions at the Virginia School 
for the Deaf and Blind at Staunton. 

The State of Virginia maintains combined schools 
for the deaf and the blind at both Staunton and Hamp¬ 
ton. There is a preponderance of deaf students at 
both schools. Overcrowding has resulted in a long 
waiting list for deaf children. A statewide school 
census, a report on which is expected momentarily, 
is expected to show a greater need for facilities than 
can be provided on the present campuses. 

The Virginia Association, in its efforts to pro¬ 
vide better educational opportunities for the deaf, has 
repeatedly pointed to the existence of a state law 
which calls for the establishment of a separate school 
for the blind at Charlottesville. 

In its requests to the Board of Visitors, the VAD 
has emphasized the following facts: 

1. For too long, too many deaf children have 
been turned away from this (the Staunton school) for 
lack of space, thereby creating an appalling waste 
of their best years of learning. 

2. The real educational needs of both the deaf 
and the blind have been neglected or sidetracked too 
long. 

3. The quality of education for the deaf will 
continue to deteriorate as long as the necessary ad¬ 
ditional facilities are denied. 

More power to the VAD in its efforts, both now 
and when a new governor and General Assembly con¬ 
sider requests next January. 

National Technical Institute 

According to the latest information, the 12-mem¬ 
ber Advisory Committee for the National Technical 
Institute is soon to be announced. While the deaf 
themselves had hoped to have two or three represen¬ 
tatives on the all-important committee, it appears 
there will be only one. It is possible, however, that 
there will be one or more deaf persons on the staff 
of research workers which will gather information 
and otherwise assist the committee in arriving at its 
decisions. 


Failing to obtain adequate representation on the 
Advisory Committee, the deaf should avail themselves 
of every opportunity to make known their views and 
wishes at the proper time. As yet there is no way 
of knowing the procedures that will be followed—or 
whether there will be open hearings. If not, letters 
should help. 

Addressing and Zip Coding 

THE DEAF AMERICAN, as well as the National 
Association of the Deaf, has been converting its sub¬ 
scription records to IBM. Also involved has been the 
not so slight task of zip coding. We are greatly in¬ 
debted to Mrs. Fred Schreiber and Mrs. Edward Car¬ 
ney for their time-consuming efforts in reworking 
the DA addresses, which now come on labels produced 
by IBM instead of on Addressograph plates. 

Subscribers are requested to notify the Home 
Office of all address changes, including their zip codes. 
Examination of your labels (on the back of each issue) 
will show whether or not we have your correct ad¬ 
dresses and zip codes. 

Anent Workshop Reports 

A frequently-voiced complaint is the lack of pub¬ 
licity concerning workshops having to do with deaf¬ 
ness and the deaf. All too often workshops involving 
scores of participants and dealing with matters vital 
to the deaf are planned, conducted and reported with¬ 
out more than a handful knowing what has taken 
place. Since these workshops are almost always fi¬ 
nanced by government funds, their deliberations 
should be a matter of public information. 

Quite often those planning workshops want to 
publicize them and to make it possible for interested 
persons to make their opinions known to those who 
will participate. Usually, however, time is too short 
and the list of participants is released at almost the 
eleventh hour. In addition, announcements of work¬ 
shops do not always include their agendas. 

Reports on workshops are sometimes slow in 
coming out. Preliminary distribution is usually lim¬ 
ited to participants and others directly connected. 
Information is subsequently lacking as to where 
copies of the final reports may be obtained. When 
we do manage to get hold of reports, we try to sum¬ 
marize them—provided they are not unduly delayed. 
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The School of Many FIRSTS . . . . 


American School for the Deaf 


By LOY E. GOLLADAY 



SPACIOUS FRONT LAWN—This is the view of the American School for the Deaf best known to the public 
passing by its spacious lawn. The Gallaudet-Alice Cogswell statue is a replica of the Daniel Chester 
French sculpture at Gallaudet College. 


A little more than 150 years ago, on 
April 13, 1815, Thomas Hopkins Gallau¬ 
det was asked to go to Europe to learn 
methods of teaching the deaf in order 
to start a school. While trying to amuse 
little deaf Alice Cogswell, he had taught 
her to write her first word, “H A T,” 
in the sand of the garden path, and 
many more words followed. Her father, 
Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell, and eight 
other Hartford citizens, sponsored Gal- 
laudet’s trip. After rebuffs in England, 
he studied at the Paris School, founded 
by the Abbe de l’Epee in 1760, and re¬ 
turned to Hartford with the Abbe Si- 
card’s chief assistant, the deaf teacher 
Laurent Clerc. Clerc was to be of vital 
importance in the school’s success. 

We will limit this early history by 
saying that the school was incorporated 
in May 1816 and the first class opened 
April 15, 1817. It soon became in effect 
the nation’s first “normal school” of any 
sort, as Gallaudet and Clerc trained 
teachers for other schools for the deaf. 
Both Gallaudet and Clerc married deaf 
former pupils. Clerc taught at the school 
for 41 years, while Gallaudet’s health 
permitted him to continue only 14, he 
then leaving to become one of about 
half a dozen pre-eminent early lead¬ 
ers in educational reform of the com¬ 
mon schools—a fact known to few 
among the deaf but recognized by stu¬ 
dents of general education. 

The “mother school” scored many 
“firsts,” and among these were voca¬ 
tional education (1822 or before); found¬ 
ing of the American Annals of the Deaf, 
(1850) by the same teacher who urged 
organization of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf (1850); speech training for 
the hard of hearing and “semi-mutes” 
(adventitiously deaf)—a group of 30 
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were receiving instruction in 1845-46; 
first full-time “articulation” teacher in 
any such school for the deaf in America 
(1857); first eclectic school to invite 
Alexander Graham Bell to train its 
teachers in his system of “visible 
speech” (May and June 1872). The 
“Hartford Symbols” antedated Minne¬ 
sota’s “Wing Symbols”—Mr. Wing being 
an American School graduate who, in¬ 
cidentally, spoke very early in favor 
of training pupils’ residual hearing, if 
any. Teachers W. G. Jenkins and Caro¬ 
line C. Sweet wrote books on language 
teaching which were standard for a 
long time. A deaf teacher, John E. 
Crane, wrote “Bits of History,” one of 
several books for the deaf which were 
printed half a century before high-inter¬ 
est, low-difficulty adapted books be¬ 
came common in public schools. Edu¬ 
cators of the deaf can take pride in 
several firsts in their profession which 
have since become general in the edu¬ 
cation of the hearing. 

Though steeped in tradition, the 
American School has never become a 
“back number.” The record of the last 
20 or 30 years speaks for itself, as the 
school has grown from an enrollment of 
about 175 in 1943 to well over 400 to¬ 
day—with all such growth implies. Led 
by Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, a superin¬ 
tendent with imagination, drive and a 
real interest in the deaf, the school 
has made several noteworthy contribu¬ 
tions. 

Captioned Films, which reach, or 
should soon reach, every deaf Ameri¬ 
can, began with Dr. Boatner’s interest 

FRONT PORTICO AND TOWER—The Laurent Clerc 
Memorial is in the foreground of this view of the 
main building of the American School for the Deaf. 


in amateur movies taken around the 
school in the early 1940s. Sign-language 
dialogue intrigued him in possibilities 
for restoring silent movies for the deaf, 
which had been discontinued about 1930. 
Foreign films had superimposed, etched 
dialogue across the bottom, and several 
deaf persons were captioning their films 
like the old “silents.” 

Financed by a $7,500 gift from the 
Hartford Junior League, a pilot pro¬ 
ject began, to caption several programs 
for circulation among schools and clubs 
for the deaf. The Conference of Execu¬ 
tives became interested, and film com¬ 
panies like Walt Disney Productions re¬ 
leased movies for captioning. Doing the 
caption writing were Mr. and Mrs. Jules 
P. Rakow of the school staff. It was 
discovered that mimeographed scripts 
could usually be obtained from the film 
producers, which simplified the con¬ 
densation and insertion of dialogue, as 
in foreign-language films. 

Though the idea of Federal support 
(as in Talking Books for the blind) was 
at first discounted, West Hartford’s U.S. 
Senator William Purtell introduced a 
bill—which later was passed as the Pur- 
tell-McGovern Act. ASD board mem¬ 
ber Graham Anthony helped lobby for 
this. The work of Captioned Films for 
the Deaf, under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is now 
well known and is steadily opening new 
fields of usefulness for captioned films 
and related materials for the deaf pupil 
as well as the deaf adult. 

Although preprimary training of deaf 
children aged three to five had been 
carried on for years here, dedication of 
the country’s first preprimary unit, 
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SUPERINTENDENT—Edmund B. Boatner, C. E., 
M. A., Lift. D., has chalked up many "firsts 77 as 
head of the American School for the Deaf, West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. Edmund Burke Boatner and his wife, Dr. 
Maxine Tull Boatner, are both native Mississippians 
who need no introduction to most of the deaf. 

Just mention Captioned Films, the Edward Miner 
Gallaudet biography, the Idioms Dictionary project, 
vocational-technical institutes for the deaf, for ex¬ 
ample—and the Boatner name comes to mind at 
once: in a prime role, if not as the originator of 
the idea in the first place. 

Dr. Edmund B. Boatner started his professional 
life as a civil engineer, which may account in part 
for his more than doubling the physical plant of 
the American School, as well as enrollment and 
staff. During the depression Mrs. Boatner steered 
him into training at Gallaudet College with the 
graduate class of 1933; and after two years as 
vocational principal at the Fanwood School, he be¬ 
came head of the American School, founded by 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet—an unusual challenge 
for him in that men of much more experience were 
passed over to make him the youngest head of 
the oldest school. Recently he became the youngest 
school for the deaf superintendent with 30 years 7 

experience behind him-a continuing youthfulness 

reflected in the vigorous progress of the ancient 
and renowned mother school under his leadership. 

This leadership has been appreciated in a wide 
variety of activities—the Conference of Executives 
and other professional groups; local affairs such 
as heading several war bond drives, town zoning 
and state Capitol Region planning groups, study 
and other committees; symphony support, and other 
cultural activities. Degrees and special citations 
have come his way. His unusual ability to put 
himself into the deaf person's place, without doubt, 
explains a great deal about his strong convictions 
on many things affecting the education and welfare 
of the deaf. 

specially designed and built from the 
ground up for the purpose, took place 
at the American School in September 
1955. Fittingly, the board of directors 
named it the Edmund B. Boatner Pre- 
School, and a few years later presented 
a bronze bust of Dr. Boatner which 
stands in the lobby of the unit. 

The school has a main level contain¬ 
ing classrooms, offices, dormitories, 
dining facilities and a playroom; a larg¬ 
er playroom below opening out on a 
spacious playground; and a top level 
with staff efficiency apartments, and a 
lounge and deck overlooking the pond 
area. 

Proceeds from sale of about 45 acres 
of wasteland back of the school pond 
were used for a combination gym- 


auditorium and vocational building, ded¬ 
icated Dec. 1, 1957. Containing all vo¬ 
cational classes at the time, it was 
named the Walter G. Durian Voca¬ 
tional Building and the Walter C. Rock¬ 
well Gymnasium, for two veteran deaf 
teachers—Mr. Durian the first printing 
teacher and co-founder of the American 
Era, and Mr. Rockwell a noted ath¬ 
lete, coach, and American Athletic As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf Hall of Fame mem¬ 
ber. 

Former vocational space was remod¬ 
eled to provide one of the nation’s out¬ 
standing school for the deaf libraries, 
named the Henry A. Perkins Library 
and study area in honor of a long time 
board of directors member and firm 
friend of the deaf. 

To mark Dr. Boatner’s 25th anni¬ 
versary as head of the school, the 
Alumni Association and friends pre¬ 
sented an oil painting of him to be 
placed in the library. Over the years 
there have been many alumni gifts. In 
1956, they started a drive for a $15,000 
endowment to finance annual gifts for 
the benefit of pupils at the school. Com¬ 
pleted, this has among other things 
paid for a library card catalogue file 
and an excellent stitcher for the print 
shop. 

In February 1959, Voice of the DeaL 
a widely acclaimed biography of Ed¬ 
ward Miner Gallaudet, founder of Gal¬ 
laudet College and son of the Ameri¬ 
can School’s founder, was published, the 
work of Dr. Maxine Tull Boatner, wife 
of the superintendent. 

As this is written, Mrs. Boatner and 
her staff are completing the manuscript 
for a dictionary of idioms for the deaf, 
a completely new work inspired by a 
book of the late Dr. J. L. Smith, deaf 
principal of the Minnesota School. In 
this exhaustive labor, she has been as¬ 
sisted by Dr. Gleason and Professor 
Gates, hearing linguists; some hearing 
teachers, and several well-known deaf 
teachers, part of whose task was to 
ensure that the final form will be un¬ 
derstandable to deaf upper-grade stu¬ 
dents. The idioms dictionary should be 
a major educational contribution, and 
its appearance is awaited with eager¬ 
ness. A Federal grant assisted toward 
compiling the work. 

With a huge swell in enrollment, ath¬ 
letic records at the school have been 
set, too. The school’s 1960 basketball 
team surprised itself by winning the 
Eastern States Schools A.A. champion¬ 
ship, and repeated the next year. A 
third attempt was lost on the foul line. 

The 1957 football team won six and 
lost only the first two games, breaking 
Fanwood’s 22-game streak and edging 
Pennsylvania, 14-0. The 1958 team won 
seven against stiff opposition, including 


Pennsylvania (38-6) and Fanwood (39- 
0), losing only one game with key 
players injured. The 1959 team had a 
perfect record, winning over West Vir¬ 
ginia (54-0), and Pennsylvania (22-0) 
while scoring 322 points to opponents’ 
only 32. A number of football and bas¬ 
ketball players were picked on “All- 
American” deaf elevens. Wrestlers won 
so many eastern school for deaf tourn¬ 
aments that there have been none for 
several years. 

In September 1964, a new $875,000 
Lower School (Primary - Intermediate 
unit) was opened for more than 160 pu¬ 
pils, with all living and classroom fa¬ 
cilities. A beautiful guest lodge and 
recreation center was also completed 
near the pond. Senior and junior high 
school age pupils were then divided into 
three groups—the top two being aca¬ 
demic and vocational majors, one group 
taking no vocations and the other tak¬ 
ing only reading, English and mathe¬ 
matics with most time spent at voca¬ 
tional classes. Class periods of IV 2 
hours each, honor dormitories for aca¬ 
demic majors, supervised evening study 
hours, and after school detention for 
anyone failing to complete homework 
or for other classroom offenses, have 
focused attention on the need for close 
application. A number of other schools 
have indicated an interest in this re¬ 
organization program. 

At present, too, the school is involved 
in reorganization of the vocational class¬ 
es, with the girls’ classes moved into 
the vacated primary wing. Basic IBM 
and keypunch work is being taught and 
it is hoped that in another year major 
additions will be made to both boys’ 
and girls’ programs. Graduates from 
other New England schools attend to 
prepare for college or take vocations, 
and also several from as far away as 
Japan, Iran and Taiwan have attended 
or are enrolled. 

In September 1960, a rehabilitation 
conference on the deaf and hard of 
hearing at Stowe, Vermont, gave new 
impetus to the movement for regional 
vocational schools and a technical in¬ 
stitute (the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf has been established). Led 


The author of this article, Loy E. Golladay, 
lost all of his hearing at the age of eight 
(not 12 or 16) as his boss keeps telling people). 
A Virginian who graduated from the West Vir¬ 
ginia School and Gallaudet College, he has 
graduate degrees from Gallaudet and the Uni¬ 
versity of Hartford, and continues a hobby of 
constantly learning something new—lately new 
printing processes, as he is also a journeyman 
printer. 

Hobbies include photography, reading, writing 
both prose and verse, translating verse from 
the French, and golfing—for which he doesn't 
have the time—and such activities as director 
of the Gallaudet College Alumni, the American 
Instructors of the Deaf, and president of the 
Connecticut Association of the Deaf. He has 
edited the American Era for the past two 
decades in which work he enjoys nothing better 
than putting the finger on specious logic and 
fallacies about the deaf. 

Previous to coming to West Hartford 23 years 
ago, for the duration of World War II (as he 
thought), he had taught in the West Virginia 
School and edited his own weekly newspaper 
in a county seat in North Dakota for two 
years. 


Schools for the Deaf 

-Roy K. Holcomb, Editor- 
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PRE-PRIMARY AND LOWER SCHOOL UNITS—At the left Is the Edmund B. Boatner Pre-Primary Unity as viewed from the playground. Opened in 1955, it 
was the first pre-school unit in the United States specially planned and built for younger deaf children. Right: A vLw across the lake of the new Lower School 
Unit completed in 1965. Tame migratory ducks are visible. 


by Dr. Boatner, Dr. E. Ross Stuckless 
and Donald Moores made a survey of 
young deaf adults in New England, 
showing a need and demand for such 
schools. A similar study has been made 
in Arkansas and neighboring southwest¬ 
ern states. It is hoped that the Nation¬ 
al Technical Institute (for advanced oc¬ 
cupations) and several regional voca¬ 
tional schools will eventually take in 
graduates of schools for the deaf and 
give them training now beyond the 
means of regular schools for the deaf. 

The Ferrari Ward family bequeathed 
the school a unique million-dollar estate 
adapted for a camp and summer school 
three years ago. “Isola Bella” had be¬ 
longed to the Alvord family of Mrs. 
Ward—a large island in Twin Lakes, 
Salisbury, Conn., in the Berkshires, con¬ 
nected to shore by a causeway and 
bridge. Cabins have been put up and 
the second year’s summer school and 
camp in 1965 took three groups of boys 
and girls. It is impossible to describe 
or to show in a picture or two the 
beauty of this unspoiled, wooded is¬ 
land, with stone chalets, stone tower and 
dock, boathouse, and bathing beaches a 
45-minute drive from school, in the 
northwestern part of the state. We hope 
that when the school celebrates its 150th 
anniversary the summer of 1967, with 
a teachers’ convention, many of our vis¬ 
itors will be able to see for them¬ 
selves. 

Along with its “something old, some¬ 
thing new,” the American School takes 
pride in its unswerving aim to provide 
the best to meet the individual needs 
of each pupil in his preparation for 
life. It takes pride in the leaders who 
have gone forth from it, both deaf and 
hearing, to establish or to uplift other 
schools, and in the steady stream of 
youngsters going on to higher education 
from its doors. And it looks forward 
to another 150 years of service to the 
deaf, if there are deaf people in need 
of its services that far in the future. 



STONE TOWER ROOKERY—The American School owns a million-dollar estate, Isola Belle, which is 
used as a summer school and camp. Canoeing and swimming are among the varied activities. 



SCIENCE CLASS—Instructor Frank Ashlar uses an overhead projector in explaining the structure of 
an atom to a class at the American School for the Deaf. 
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Women's Track and Field, Swimming . . . 

Tenth International Games Story 


As for the women’s track and field, it 
was still Russia and by a large margin, 
even though the United States made a 
notable improvement. 

World records were shattered in all of 
10 events except long jump and javelin, 
and one Games standard was broken in 
the long jump. Russia rewrote four global 
and one Games records, while Poland set 
two world standards. The United States 
and Hungary each set one world’s best 
performance. 

Her blond ponytail flapping in the 
breeze, little Mary Jean Manska, a 19- 
year-old from Jackson, Miss., gave the 
U.S. one of its finest moments Friday af¬ 
ternoon, July 2, when she outdueled Rus¬ 
sia’s Tatiana Smirnova to set a world 
record in the high jump. She cleared 
five feet—almost her own height. Her 
victory was the first ever by an American 
girl in track in these Games. 

All eyes in the Byrd Stadium were on 
the American half-pint teenager who was 
battling head-to-head with the Russian 
miss. Under tremendous pressure, Miss 
Manska cleared 4-foot-ll on her last try 
at the height and then came right back 
to climb over at five feet, higher than any 
deaf girl had ever gone before. She 
jumped 4-7 and finished fifth in the Hel¬ 
sinki Games when she was only 14 years 
old. 

Then the pressure shifted to Smirnova. 
Using the antiquated scissors kick with 
which her countryman, Emanuil Sloutsky, 
won Thursday, Miss Smirnova missed 
once, twice, three times. For the first 
time in the week-long Games, a losing 
effort brought forth cheers and clapping 
from the spectators. 

A petite, apple-cheeked Russian, An¬ 
tonina Bubnova, gave her country two of 
four firsts with back-to-back victories in 
the 100-meter dash and the long jump. 

Russia’s Nina Ivanova highlighted wo¬ 
men’s events with a world deaf record 
12.0 in 80-meter hurdle semifinals before 
winning the gold medal in 12.1. 

Mrs. Katalina Magyar Andok, a blonde 
peach-cake from Hungary, whipped the 
discus 143-414 to snap her own world mark 
of 136-10V2 set last year. Four years ago, 
before she was married, Katalina won 
the discus at the Helsinki Games with 
136 feet 1 inch. 

Two other world deaf marks fell when 
Poland’s Wanda Brzoska lowered the 800 
meters standard with her clocking of 
2:17.4, and Gerda Doering, another Polish 
entrant, bettered the world standard in 
the 200 meters in 25.7. 

Russia’s Antonina Bubnova and Gerda 
Doering of Poland each shaved three- 
tenths of a second off the women’s 100- 
meter mark with separate clockings of 
12.5 in preliminaries. Bubnova won the 
finals in 12.6, and Doering was second in 
12.7. 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
Girl Shotputter Inspires Soviets 



Here Mary Jean Manska jumps for joy when she 
sees Russia's Tatiana Smirnova miss her third try 
at 5 feet in the high jump. 


The secret force behind the Russian 
steamroller out at Byrd Stadium may 
have been discovered. With apologies to 
the coaches and efficient organizers of the 
Soviet track team, the fuel for overwhelm¬ 
ing victory in the IGD might be coming 
from one Faina Varakina. 

It was not so much Faina’s athletic 
ability—resulting in a first in the wo¬ 
men’s shot put Thursday and an earlier 
second in the discus—as it was her in¬ 
centive system for teammates. When a 
Russian stepped from the podium after 
receiving his gold medal, he could almost 
always count on a big kiss from Miss 
Varakina. 

Faina is a fetching blond of 23 who 
works as a seamstress in Moscow when 
not competing in meets for the deaf. She 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

A couple of outstanding medalists of 
the Xth International Games for the 
Deaf—JOANNE ROBINSON, middle, a 
15-year-old Canadian swimmer, and 
MARIE AMATO, a 17-year-old mermaid 
from Norristown, Pa. Robinson was 
the leading gold medal winner when 
she won the 100 and 400-meter free- 
styles and was on two winning relay 
teams. Amato got the most medals— 
FIVE—all silvers, three in individual 
events and two in relays. Here they 
stand on the victory rostrum after the 
final of the 400-meter freestyle. At 
right is Rossell MacKenzie of New 
Zealand. Robinson, by the way, set 
two world standards—1:12.0 in the 100- 
meter freestyle and 5:50.2 in the 400- 
meter freestyle. 


is adequately built for the weight events, 
but still attractive. 

Her wide smile and bubbling deport¬ 
ment, and a long braid of golden hair 
which she pins up during track meets, 
complete a wholesome picture. Her male 
teammates could be forgiven if Faina was, 
really, their chief incentive. 

After disdaining a cooling sponge offered 
by Boy Scouts on the gun lap of the 
5,000-meter walk, Victor Demanov was 
met at the finish line by Miss Varakina. 
She helped the exhausted and beet-red 
Demanov sponge off his sweating brow 
and gave him a congratulatory hug. 

With her wide smile, flashing eyes, 
blonde pigtails and heroic proportions, 
Miss Varakina is much prettier than most 
shot putters. She tossed the women’s shot 
42 feet inches for a new world mark. 

Despite those record breaking perform¬ 
ances, we are in accord with Jack Grif¬ 
fin when he said he was very pleased 
with the results of our girls. The 100- 
meter time of 12.8 by Mary Jo Boeer 
equalled the old world record. And her 
80-meter hurdle time established an 
American record. The 110-feet plus in the 
discus by Patti Hill was excellent as was 
the 50.6 seconds in the 400-meter relay. 
Jack was sure if he taught the relay team 
the new style pass and changed the order 
of the original lineup the United States 
would run well. Anyway, it was the first 
time the U.S. girls got medals in the 400- 
meter relay. 

Jack Griffin is the coach of the world- 
famous Frederick (Md.) Track Club. He 
brought a wealth of experience to his 
IGD coaching job. His top stars at 
Frederick, Debbie Thompson and Tam¬ 
my Davis, currently hold three world and 
one American track records. He has 
about 25 girls in Frederick and he brought 
eight of them to Gallaudet College to help 
the U.S.A. deaf girls train. 

Griffin watched several events during 
training sessions and immediately dis¬ 
covered some trouble spots—a girl com¬ 
ing off the starting blocks wrong, another 
veering to the outside on turns and girls 
milling around rather than exercising 
between events. 

“The deaf kids haven’t had a chance to 
get the training they need,’’ said Griffin. 
“I think working with some of my Fred¬ 
erick girls will help. We have the nucleus 
of a strong sprint and relay team.” 

Mary Jo Boeer, a poised 19-year-old 
blonde from Pasadena, Tex., was really 
the outstanding female performer on the 
USA track and field team. She did the 
100 meters in 12.8, the 200 meters in 26.4 
and the 80-meter hurdles in 12.8. 

Griffin said it hurt him to have to leave 
for Columbus, O., and the women’s Na¬ 
tional AAU championships July 1-2-3, but 
he had little choice. His team competed 
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FROM RUSSIA WITH SPEED—Antonina Bubnova, right hand up over her head, smiles after receiving 
gold medal for winning the 100-meter dash. On left is Gerda Doering of Poland, second, and on right 
is Lidia Rouzguite, Russia, third. The winning time was 12.6 seconds. Both Bubnova and Doering set a 
world record in their heats at 12.5. Doering, by the way, won the 200-meter finals in 25.7 for a new 
world record with Rouzguite and Bubnova finishing second and third respectively. Bubnova also won 
another gold medal when she took first place in the long jump at 17 ft. 9 in., a new Games record. 


and placed third in the nation. Two of 
his girls, Debbie and Tammy, qualified 
for the Russian tour, and Griffin was the 
head coach of the USA women’s team on 
this trip. He further said he plans to 
start a team at the Maryland School for 
the Deaf and the girls will work out with 
his group. He hopes he can produce some¬ 
thing in time for 1969. 

And we were pleased to give Mrs. 
Ruth Seeger the opportunity to work with 
the USA women’s team in the IGD. 

When Ruth Seeger packed up her ten¬ 
nis gear and track clothes back in 1957 
to come home from the IGD in Milan, 
she had a pretty fair record behind her; 
a third place in mixed doubles and a sixth 
place in the high jump. 

But those were the least of her ac¬ 
complishments there. She had just pio¬ 
neered the way for American women to 
participate in the Games. 
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Ruth obviously loved the IGD coaching 
job and delighted in the international 
friendships an athlete could make. 

There were 43 girls on the United States 
squad, 23 of them in track and field alone, 
but the number was whittled to 19 after 
tryout trials. 

As expected several of the U.S. girls 
were of high school age, and they com¬ 
peted with Russian girls who were re¬ 
peating and had a lot of experience. Ath¬ 
letic training for the deaf girls starts at 
a late age in America, with a lot of valu¬ 
able years for learning being lost. 

After her success at the Milan Games, 
Mrs. Seeger began training two 11-year- 
old girls in shot putting. The two, Patti 
Hill and Dot Adamietz, now 16, could 
someday become gold-medal winners in 
the Games if they keep with it. 

Ruth Seeger feels she still has a lot 
to learn about coaching although she has 


had three years of practice on the staff 
of the Texas School for the Deaf, where 
her husband, Julius, teaches printing. 

The medal standings in women’s track 
and field were as follows: 

Gold Silver Bronze Tot. 


Russia _ 5 7 4 16 

Poland _ 3 2 2 7 

United States_ 1 1 1 3 

Germany ..0 0 2 2 

Hungary _ 1 0 0 1 

Denmark _ 0 0 1 1 


10 10 10 30 

And the following are complete results 
of women’s track and field: 

WOMEN'S TRACK AND FIELD 

100 Meters (Heats) 

First Heat: 1) Antonina Bubnova (Russia), 
12.5 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Mary Jo 
Boeer (USA), 13.1; 3) Michele Dabat (France), 
13,3. 

Second Heat: 1) Lidia Rouzguite (Russia), 
13.1; 2) Barbara Krueger (Germany), 13.3; 3) 
Alicja Sakiewicz (Poland), 13.7. 

Third Heat: 1) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 12.8; 
2) Gerda Mueller (Germany), 13.4; 3) Barbara 
Glowczynska (Poland), 13.9. 

Fourth Heat: 1) Gerda Doering (Poland), 
12.7; 2) Gwendolyn Thomas (USA), 12.9; 3) 
Magdalene Wallach (Germany), 13.3. 

100 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Antonina Bubnova (Russia), 
12.8; 2) Gwendolyn Thomas (USA), 13.0; 3) 
Nina Ivanova (Russia), 13.2. 

Second Heat: 1) Gerda Doering (Poland), 12.5 
(TIES WORLD RECORD); 2) Lidia Rouzguite 
(Russia), 12.7; 3) Mary Jo Boeer (USA), 12.8 
(TIES AMERICAN RECORD). 

100 Meters (Finals) 

1) Bubnova (Russia), 12.6; 2) Doering (Po¬ 
land), 12.7; 3) Rouzguite (Russia), 12.8; 4) 

Ivanova (Russia), 13.0; 5) Boeer (USA), 13.0; 
6) Thomas (USA), 13.3. 

200 Meters (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Lidia Rouzguite (Russia), 26.5; 

2) Gwendolyn Thomas (USA), 26.7; 3) Wanda 
Brzoska (Poland), 27.2. 

Second Heat: 1) Gerda Doering (Poland), 
26.2; 2) Rita Windbrake (Germany), 26.4; 3) 
Mary Jo Boeer (USA), 26.4. 

Third Heat: 1) Antonina Bubnova (Russia), 
26.3; 2) Mary Manska (USA), 27.4; 3) Alicja 
Sakiewicz (Poland), 27.6. 

200 Meters (Finals) 

(Only two from each heat qualified for the 
finals, and it was tough for Mary Jo Boeer 
to be eliminated for she had the best time of 
any American.) 

1) Doering (Poland), 25.7 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Rouzguite (Russia), 26.2; 3) 

Bubnova (Russia), 26.3; 4) Windbrake (Ger¬ 
many), 26.4; 5) Thomas (USA), 26.9. Manska 
(USA) was scratched. 

800 Meters (Final) 

1) Wanda Brzoska (Poland), 2:17.4; (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Valentina Solovinova 
(Russia), 2:18.3; 3) Halina Gowkielewicz (Po¬ 
land), 2:18.7; 4) Ana Lelas (Yugoslavia), 5) 
Bonnie Bell Turner (USA), 2:34.9 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN RECORD); 6) Patricia Carlsen (USA), 
2.39.4; 7) Linda Parker, 2:54.3. 

80-Meter Hurdles (Semifinals) 

First Heat: 1) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 12.0 
(NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Rita Windbrake 
(Germany), 12.5; 3) Mary Jo Boeer (USA), 12.8 
(NEW AMERICAN RECORD). Doris Fowler 
was 4th in 15.5. 

Second Heat: 1) Tatiana Smirnova (Russia), 
12.3; 2) Lidia Rouzguite (Russia), 12.3; 3) Sieg- 
linde Mayrofer (Germany), 13.4. Shirley King 
of USA herself scratched. 

80-Meter Hurdles (Finals) 

1) Ivanova (Russia), 12.1; 2) Smirnova (Rus¬ 
sia), 12.5; 3) Rouzguite (Russia), 12.6; 4) Boeer 
(USA), 12.8; 5) Windbrake (Germany), 12.8; 
6) Mayrhofer (Germany), 13.5. 

High Jump (Finals) 

1) Mary Manska (USA), 5-0 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Tatiana Smirnova (Russia), 4-11; 

3) Margrethe Gay (Denmark), 4-8; 4) Sieglinde 

Mayrhofer (Germany), 4-8; 5) Gerda Mueller 
(Germany), 4 - 71 / 2 ; 6) Martha Elliott (USA), 

4 - 71 / 4 ; 7) Jane Walker (USA), 4-6i/ 4 . 
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Texan Mary Jo Boeer, shown practicing at Gallaudet College, was the outstanding woman trackster 
competing for the United States in the Xth Games. She ran the 100-meter dash in 12.8, equalling the 
American standard, the 200-meter dash in 26.4, and the 80-meter hurdles in 12.8 for a new American mark. 
She also took part in the 400-meter relay, helping the USA place second. 


Long Jump (Finals) 

1 ) Antonina Bubnova (Russia), 17-9 (NEW 
GAMES RECORD); 2) Tatiana Smirnavo (Rus¬ 
sia), 17-3%; 3) Barbara Kruger (Germany), 
16-9%; 4) Magdalene Wallach (Germany), 16-2; 
5) Nina Ivanova (Russia), 16-1%; 6) Gerda 
Mueller (Germany), 16-%. Three American 
long jumpers, Peggy Chavis, Martha Eaves and 
Joyce Williams, failed to qualify for the 
finals. 

Shot Put (Finals) 

1) Faina Varakina (Russia), 42-7% (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Faina Antonova (Russia), 
41-5; 3) Halina Gowkielewski (Poland), 40-%; 

4) Katalina Magyar Andok (Hungary), 35-9%; 

5) Patricia Hill (USA), 35-3i/ 2 (NEW AMER¬ 
ICAN RECORD); 6) Dorothy Adamictz (USA), 
33-4%. Ruth Dodd of USA was 9th in elim¬ 
inations and failed to qualify for the finals. 

Javelin (Finals) 

1) Lidia Kaina (Poland), 114-9%; 2) Stanis- 
lawa Maiwald (Poland), 114-5; 3) Dorothy Ada- 
mietz (USA), 103-10; 4) Janice Logan (USA), 
91-8%; 5) Linda Parker (USA), 91-1; Katalina 
Magyar Andok of Hungary scratched. 

Discus 

1) Katalina Magyar Andok (Hungary). 143- 
4% (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) Faina Vara¬ 
kina (Russia), 134-4; 3) Faina Antonova (Rus¬ 
sia). 131-2%; 4) Patricia Hill (USA), 110-3% 
(NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 5) Dorothy Ada- 
mietz (USA), 107-1; 6) Halina Gowkielewicz 
(Poland), 105-8; 7) Marika Vorosmarty (USA), 
100-7%. 

400-Meter Relay (Finals) 

1) Russia (Ivanova, Bubnova, Solovinova, 
Rouzguite), 49.0 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) 
United States (Nelson, Boeer, Manska, Thom¬ 
as), 50.6 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 3) Ger¬ 
many, 50.7; 4) France, 53.1; 5) Poland, did not 
finish. 



Gwendolyn Thomas of St. Augustine, Fla., emerged 
as one of the two top women sprinters of the United 
States. She anchored the 400-meter relay to second 
place in 50.6 for a new American deaf record. 

Wieck's Coaching Does Trick 

When John Wieck walked into the cafe¬ 
teria at Gallaudet College on the first 
day of two-week training sessions, he faced 
reality. 

Wieck, the USA men’s swimming coach 
in the ’65 Games, saw for the first time 
a crowded room full of deaf young men 
and women. A shocking silence prevailed. 

“Ever since that day,” Wieck said, “I 
have changed my outlook on coaching and 
on life. I never before realized how well 
those people communicate.” 

Wieck was not chosen the men’s swim¬ 
ming coach by accident. He had worked 
with a deaf boy, Fred Savinsky, while 
running the Fitzgerald Swim Club in War¬ 
ren, Mich. Because of Savinsky’s great 
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progress under Wieck, USA team director 
Art Kruger signed Wieck for the job. 

At the last International Games for 
the Deaf in Helsinki, the USA swimming 
team won only five medals. This year 
the team took 11 to win the IGD swim¬ 
ming title. 

Wieck introduced modern ideas to the 
young talent on hand for the meet. He had 
the boys shave their legs. And he tapered 
practices for the meet. 

“Tapering is important in preparing 
for these big races,” said the personable 
Wieck. “We started cutting ’em down 
with 3% miles of swimming a day and 
then we slacked off to a half mile.” 

Time was the biggest factor. The young 
coach had barely two weeks to prepare his 
team, and two weeks just isn’t enough. 

“I’ve noticed that when the Hungarians 
came to practice they played leap frog in 
the pool. Yet when he races began, they 
were in there winning. It was evident 


they had several months of training be¬ 
fore they arrived.” 

Despite this time element Wieck man¬ 
aged to push the American men especially 
his protege, Savinsky, to the heights. 
Savinsky took the gold medal in the 200- 
meter butterfly while at the same time 
setting a world deaf record in 2:30.2. 

“Fred and I have been like father and 
son,” Wieck said. “The reason that he 
and Marie Amato, the women’s star, are 
so good is that during the year they com¬ 
pete with kids who can hear.” 

After the races were completed Wieck 
told Savinsky to lay off swimming for a 
while and lift weights. Wieck dismisses 
the old rule of thumb that says swimmers 
should not lift as an old wives’ tale. 

“I had to learn the language of signs 
for the Games,” he said. “Communica¬ 
tion is the hardest part.” 

Wieck is not going to be caught behind 
the eight-ball for the IGD in 1969. Being 
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Three of the finest deaf mermaids in the world stand on the winners' podium after the final of the 
20C-meter breaststroke. Standing on the top platform is Josefa Czerwinski of Poland, who is considered 
the best all-around deaf woman swimmer in the world. She repeated her Helsinki performance by winning 
this event in 3:06.2 for a new Games record. She is holder of the world deaf standard at 2:58.5. At left 
is Marie Amato, who is rated one of the two best all-around deaf woman swimmers in the world. At 
right is Veronica Kleczka of Sante Fe, N. M. Miss Czerwinski also won the 100-meter butterfly in a 
world record time of 1:20.5. 


the former president of the U.S. high 
school swimming coaches’ association, he 
is already beginning to contact them to 
solicit deaf athletes. 

Although it is not definite whether he 
will be the coach in ’69, he is “still going 
to work for the Games.” 

“If I had my choice between the Games 
and the Olympics, I’d take the Games,” 
he said. “It is great to help these people 
overcome a handicap.” 

Such a noble goal began when a young 
coach walked into a silent but crowded 
room. 

And we must not overlook Todd Ellis 
who did a very commendable job as USA 
women's swimming coach. He is from 
Audubon, Pa., and he like Wieck, en¬ 
joyed working with the deaf. 


This, the third IGD in which the U.S. 
entered swimmers, really produced sur¬ 
prises for Europeans who looked on the 
Americans as weak. 

Thanks to Fred Savinsky of Warren, 
Mich.; Calvin Mikasa of Honolulu, Ha¬ 
waii; John Goul of Granda Hills, Calif., 
Marie Amato of Norristown, Pa., and 
Veronica Kleczka of Santa Fe, N. M., 
the USA swimming squad took 11 medals 
to clinch the swimming title of the ’65 
Games. Individually the USA swimmers 
took home a total of 23 medals. Follow¬ 
ing are medal standings in swimming . 

Mrs. Katalina Magyar Andok of Hungary gets off 
a record heave to repeat her IGD discus title. She 
hurled the discus 143 feet 4 V 4 inches for a world 
deaf record. 


United States 

Hungary _ 

Poland _ 

Canada _ 

Denmark _ 

Germany _ 

Australia _ 

Holland _ 

Argentina ... 
Great Britain 
Sweden _ 


Gold Silver Bronze Tot. 

.. 1 6 4 11 

. 3 4 2 9 

. 4 2 2 8 

4 0 3 7 

.. 1 1 1 3 

.. 1 0 1 2 

1 1 0 2 

__ 0 1 1 2 

. 0 1 0 1 

1 0 0 1 

0 0 1 1 

16 16 15 47 


And if a point system were used, the 
Americans would lead also. Based on 
CISS point system, 10 points for first, six 
for second and 4-3-2-1 for the next four 
places, and on 20-12-6-4-2 for each relay 
event, the United States led with 104 
points. Canada was second with 88 points, 
and Hungary and Poland placed third 
and fourth places with 85 and 77 respec¬ 
tively. 

The Americans were among the six fin¬ 
ishers in every event except women’s 
100-meter freestyle and women’s 100-meter 
backstroke. Veronica Kleczka would have 
won a medal in the 100-meter backstroke 
if she hadn't fouled. And Marie Amato 
would take a medal in the 100-meter free¬ 
style, but a CISS ruling prevented her 
from competing in this event as each 
swimmer was limited to three individual 
competitions. 

Eleven world records and three Games 
records were shattered in 14 out of 15 
events. Only the men's 200-meter breast¬ 
stroke did not produce a record-breaking 
performance. 

Highlighting action at the East Potomac 
Park pool in Washington, D. C., scene of 
the swimming competition, Joanne Robin¬ 
son, a mermaid from Canada, got four 
gold medals. She washed almost five 
seconds off the 100-meter freestyle world 
record. Her time in the final was 1:12 
flat. She also captured the 400-meter 
freestyle in a very excellent time of 5:50.2, 
also a world standard. Joanne anchored 
her 400-meter relay swim team to a rec¬ 
ord breaking performance, and also was 
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Three other top swimmers of the United States squad competing in the Xth 
right: Calvin Mikasa of Honolulu, Hawaii, 200-meter breast troke in 2:53.0; 
of Granada Hills, Calif., 100-meter freestyle, 1:03.6. Mikasa is also holcLr of 
one medal . . . Mikasa 1, Goul 2, and Kleczka 3. 


Games. All are holders of American deaf records in their specialties. Left to 
Veronica Kleczka of Santa Fe, N. M., 100-meter backstroke, 1:32.1, and John Goul 
American deaf record in the 200-meter backstroke in 2:52.0. Each got at least 


a member of Canada’s record breaking 
400-meter medley relay squad. 

Joachim Wohler of Germany eclipsed 
the Games record for the men’s 100 
meters, 1:01.8, defeating the world record 
holder, John Petersen of Denmark, in the 
finals. Petersen’s world mark of 1:01.2 
was set last year. 

Petersen, by the way, provided an up¬ 
set when he won the men’s 400-meter free¬ 
style in 4:56.5, beating Hungary’s Laszlo 
Kollar and Kollar’s world deaf record in 
the process. 

Kollar earlier defended his 1,500-meter 
freestyle, lowering his own world record 
of 20:02.2 twice. He was first clocked 
in 19:56.6 in the trials and 19:45.2 in the 
finals. 

Fred Savinsky, a 16-year-old schoolboy, 
caught Poland’s Stanislaw Polak in the 
last lap to win the men’s 200-meter but¬ 
terfly in 2:30.2. In winning the first U.S. 
gold medal in men’s swimming in the 
history of the IGD, Savinsky chopped 5.1 
seconds off Polak’s world record time with 
his stirring windup. Earlier Savinsky gave 
the United States its first men’s swim¬ 
ming medal when he finished third in 
the 1,500-meter freestyle. 

Savinsky had trouble getting started 
earlier in the week because of stomach 
pains and shortness of breath. His condi¬ 
tion improved when trainer Frank Me¬ 
dina learned that Fred had neglected the 
prescribed salt pills. 

“We gave him 10 pills to make up for 
the deficiency,” said Wieck, “and appar¬ 
ently that did the trick.” 

Marie Amato, a 17-year-old student at 
the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, took 
FIVE silver medals. She proved that 
she is one of the two best all-around deaf 
swimmers in the world. The other is 
Josefa Czerwinska of Poland, who cap- 

This is MARIE AMATO of Norristown, Pa., who 
earned the most medals at the Xth Games, FIVE 
Silvers. A 17-year-old student at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Miss Amato proved that she 
is one of the two finest all-around deaf women 
swimmers in the world. The other mermaid is 
Josefa Czerwinski of Poland. 


tured the 200-meter breaststroke in a 
Games record time of 3:06.2, and also 
the 100-meter butterfly in 1:20.5 for a 
new world record. She was second in 
the 100-meter freestyle in 1:12.8. Miss 
Czerwinska, by the way, is holder of the 
world standard in the 200-meter breast¬ 
stroke in the amazing time of 2:58.5 set 
last year. 

Barry Knapman, one of only two 
entrants on Australia’s team, took the 3- 
meter diving at University of Maryland’s 
Cole Field House. 

And strange things happen when you 
win a medal in the International Games 
for the Deaf. 

No one knows better than the American 
and Polish swimming teams who learned 
that the fight follows the finish Wednes¬ 
day, June 30, in competition at East 
Potomac Park pool. 

After winning the first U.S. gold medal 
with a world record time of 2:30.2 in the 
butterfly, Fred Savinsky was confronted 
with lumors that he was not deaf. 



It always happens. Whenever someone 
wins, they say he can hear. 

Savinsky, and the American and Polish 
400-meter medley teams, were also in¬ 
volved in a swimming protest. 

Following the running of the race, the 
winning Poles and No. 3 Americans were 
charged with infractions of the rules by 
the fourth-place Germans. 

The Polish squad was charged with 
jumping into the water before the race 
ended and the Americans with illegal 
coaching of swimmers during the race. 

Results of the race were “unofficial” 
until a meeting of the “higher-ups” of the 
Committee of the CISS that evening. 

Committee spokesman Bill Reynolds 
said that the Federation on International 
Swimming (FINA) had no rules govern¬ 
ing the so-called infractions so the pro¬ 
test was dismissed. 

Actually the committee could not have 
justly enforced the protest, for jumping 
in the pool and enthusiastic cheering by 
teammates is not uncommon in the swim¬ 
ming program. 

Now for complete results of men’s and 
women’s swimming . . . 

MEN'S SWIMMING 
100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Joachim Woehler (Germany), 1:01.8 (NEW 
GAMES RECORD); 2) John Petersen (Den¬ 
mark), 1:02.5; 3) Laszlo Kollar (Hungary), 

1:02.5; 4) Endre Nagy (Hungary), 1:03.3; 5) 
John Goul (USA), 1:03.6; 6) Christer Lindsjo 
(Sweden), 1:03.7; 7) Andrzej-Marek Sobocinski 
(Poland), 1:04.0. Rodney Moreland and Michael 
White of USA were eliminated in heats. 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) John Petersen (Denmark), 4:56.5 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Laszlo Kollar (Hungary), 
4:57.7; 3) Stanislaw Polak (Poland), 5:01.0; 4) 
Fred Savinsky (USA). 5:04.2; 5) Joachim Woeh¬ 
ler (Germany), 5:05.4; 6) Gabor Aubel (Hun¬ 
gary), 5:05.6; 7) Christer Lindsjo (Sweden), 

5:14.4. Neil Johnson and Mike White of USA 
failed to qualify for finals. Savinsky's time 
is a NEW AMERICAN RECORD. 

1,500-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1 ) Laszlo Kollar (Hungary), 19:45.2 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Gabor Aubel (Hungary), 
19:50.3; 3) Fred Savinsky (USA), 20:44.7 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD); 4) A-M Sobocinski (Po¬ 
land), 21:13.7; 5) Neil Johnson (USA), 21.41.7; 
6 ) Ronald Loomes (Great Britain), 22:05.6; 7) 
Ireneusz Sulek (Poland), 22:05.8. Thomas 
Green of USA failed to qualify for finals. 
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Sketches Of School Life 

By OSCAR GUIRE 

(Oscar Guire has a distinct style 
of his own—and some strong and 
definite opinions which are ex¬ 
pressed in this sketch and others 
to follow. We fully expect readers 
to disagree with certain aspects of 
his philosophy of life, but we present 
these articles as interesting mem¬ 
oirs.—The Editor) 

Introduction 

I am offering the readers of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN a series of sketches 
of school life. I propose to offer the 
sketches to the editor in four groups 
as follows: 

1. California School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley (1906 to 1916, 13 sketches). 

2. Gallaudet College (1916 to 1921, 6 
sketches). 

3. University of California at Berkeley 
and California School for the Deaf (1921 
to 1923, 8 sketches). I worked as boys’ 
assistant supervisor and lived at the 
school while I attended the university. 

4. George Washington University and 

Gailaudet College (1923 to 1925, 3 

sketches). I taught mathematics and 
chemistry and lived at the college while 
I attended the university. 

The one year which I spent at the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf be¬ 
fore coming to California will not be 
included. I have already said a little 
about that year in the autobiographical 
preface to my “Hawaiian Memories” 
(Silent Worker, September 1959). 

The sketches are not so unbalanced 
in number and length as one may as¬ 
sume from the above information. The 
sketches of the second group are long¬ 
er than those of the first group, though 
fewer in number. I have my system 
for classifying and arranging the sketch¬ 
es for my convenience. But in fact most 
of the sketches (not all, though) belong 
to more than one period. For instance, 
“The Study of Algebra” has been placed 
in the fourth group because I taught 
algebra at Gallaudet College. Without 
any change in the text the article 
could be placed in the first or second 
group because I studied algebra at the 
California School and Gallaudet College. 
For another example, the sketch on 
dramatics is in the second group be¬ 
cause I had most of my dramatics ex¬ 
perience at Gallaudet. But without any 
change in text it could be in the first 
group because the California School was 
where I had my first experience in 
dramatics. 

I am not going to say very much 
about my after-school life. I have al- 

land), 1:12.8; 3) Linda Heavenor (Canada), 

1:16.8; 4) Rossell MacKenzie (New Zealand), 

1:16.9; 5) Jill Marr (Great Britain), 1:17.4; 6) 

Judy Bennett (Canada). 1:19.7; 7) Zsuzsanna 
Kaleti (Hungary), 1:21.5. Three American 
freestylers, Sylvya Littleton, Judith Stein and 
Nancy Lawrence failed to qualify for the 
finals. 

400-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Joanne Robinson (Canada), 5:50.2 (WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Marie Amato (USA), 5:52.9 
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FRED SAVINSKY swims to a world deaf record in the 200-meter butterfly finals at the Xth Games 
when he beat Poland's Stanislaw Polak in 2:30.2. Polak's old world mark was 2:35.3. A 16-year-old 
swimmer from Warren, Mich., Savinsky was the first American deaf man ever to win a gold medal 
in swimming. He also cracked two other American standards when he finished third in the 1,500-meter 
freestyle in 20:44.7, and fourth in the 400-meter freestyle in 5:04.2. In all, Fred collected four medals, 
one gold, two silvers and one bronze and was one of the main reasons why the United States won the 
Games swimming title for the first time. 


200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Gabor Aubel (Hungary, 2:58.4; 2) Ivan 
Vasak (Hungary), 2:58.8; 3) Istvan Tariczky 
(Hungary), 3:01.3; 4) Karl-Heinz Didszun (Ger¬ 
many), 3:02.0; 5) Calvin Mikasa (USA), 3:02.3; 

6 ) Lynge Sorensen (Denmark), 3:02.5; 7) Pieter 
Cokart (Holland), 3:07.1. Prior to the finals 
Mikasa had the third fastest time (3:00.3). 
Donald Lurwick and Robert McDevitt of USA 
missed the chance to qualify for the finals. 

200-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Frpd Savinsky (USA), 2:30.2 (NEW WORLD 
RECORD); 2) Stanislaw Polak (Poland), 2:32.2; 
3) John Petersen (Denmark), 2:36.0: 4) Jeffrey 
Went (Australia), 2:50.5; 5) Ivan Vasak (Hun¬ 
gary), 2:51.4; 6) Donald Lurwick (USA), 2:55.6; 

7) Servaas Kamerling (Holland), 3:14.5. Bruce 
Herzig of USA was eliminated for the finals. 

200-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Waldemar Rutkowski (Poland), 2:40.9 
(GAMES RECORD); 2) Jeffrey Went (Aus¬ 
tralia), 2:41.0; 3) Christer Lindsjo (Sweden), 
2:41.7; 4) Calvin Mikasa (USA), 2:52.0 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD); 5) Fred McKenzie (Can¬ 
ada), 2:52.4; 6) Rainer R.ybarczyk (Germany), 
2:56.1; 7) Ron Thorpe (Canada). 2:56.8. Harry 
Lee and Stephen Holst of USA failed to 
qualify for finals. 

800-Meter (4x200) Freestyle Relay (Finals) 

1) Hungary (Kollar. Nagy. Vasak. Aubel), 
9:34.5 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) USA (John¬ 
son, Goul, White, Savinsky), 9:56.5 (NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD); 3) Poland. 10:01.9; 4) 
Denmark. 10:06.2; 5) Germany, 10:20.0; 6) Can¬ 
ada, 10:35.0; 7) Holland, 10:55.4. 

400-Meter (4x100) Medley Relay (Finals) 

1) Poland (Rutkowski, Doebiecki. Polak, 
Sobocinski), 4:50.4 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 
2) Hungary, 4:51.4; 3) USA (Lee, Mikasa, Sa¬ 
vinsky, Goul), 4:57.5 (NEW AMERICAN REC¬ 
ORD); 4) Germany. 4:59.3; 5) Denmark, 5:01.9; 
6 ) Canada, 5:09.0; 7) Holland, 5:22.2. 

3-Meter Diving (Finals) 

1) Barry Knapman (Australia), 385.20; 2) 
Hugo Roldan (Argentina), 345.50; 3) Ray Parks, 
Jr. (USA), 256.50; 4) Cruz Tirado (Mexico), 
239.85; 5) Robert Dillman (USA), 211.90; 6) 
George Trudeau (USA), 206.35. 

WOMEN'S SWIMMING 
100-Meter Freestyle (Finals) 

1) Joanne Robinson (Canada), 1:12.0 (NEW 
WORT.D RF.mRDV 


(AMERICAN RECORD); 3) Rossell MacKenzie 
(New Zealand), 6:02.5; 4) Jill Marr (Great 
Britain), 6:16.8; 5) Judy Bennett (Canada), 
6:23.3; 6) Zsuzsanna Kaleti (Hungary), 6:31.7; 
7) Linda Heavenor (Canada), 6:33.1. Bennett 
and Heavenor did 6:17.7 and 6:18.5 in trials 
respectively. Judith Stein and Nancy Law¬ 
rence of USA were eliminated. 

200-Meter Breaststroke (Finals) 

1) Josefa Czerwinski (Poland), 3:06.2 (NEW 
GAMES RECORD); 2) Marie Amato (USA), 
3:25.3 (NEW AMERICAN RECORD); 3) Veronica 
Kleczka (USA), 3:26.2; 4) Karen Butler (Great 
Britain), 3:29.1; 5) Helga Lorgie (Germany), 
3:52.7. Gerda Topsvoort of Holland and Bir- 
gitta Orstrom of Sweden were disqualified. 
They both qualified for the finals when they 
did 3:39.9 and 3:43.3 respectively in trials. 
K°ren Overgaard of USA did not make the 
finals. 

100-Meter Butterfly (Finals) 

1) Josefa Czerwinski (Poland), 1:20.5 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Marie Amato (USA), 
1:28.4; 3) Marilyn Larson (Canada), 1:32.1: 4) 
Veronica Kleczka (USA), 1:35.1; 5) Gail Pen- 
ner (Canada), 1:43.4; 6) Karen Overgaard 

(USA), 1:51.3; 7) Brigitte Kamm (Germany), 
2:03.3. Amato did 1:28.3 in trials for a NEW 
AMERICAN RECORD. 

100-Meter Backstroke (Finals) 

1) Karen Butler (Great Britain), 1:27.5 (NEW 
WORLD RECORD); 2) Marianne Koreman (Hol¬ 
land), 1:29.5; 3) Gail Penner (Canada), 1:29.8; 
4) Joanne Robinson (Canada), 1:30.0; 5) Linda 
Heavenor (Canada), 1:30.8; 6) Louisa Stritzke- 
Hartoc' (Holland), 1:33.9. Veronica Kleczka 
was disqualified, but she is holder of Amer¬ 
ican deaf record in 1:32.1. Jean Ginsburg 
and Donna Mayfield of USA failed to make 
the finals. 

400-Meter (4x100) Freestyle Relay (Finals) 

1) Canada (Bennett, Fraser. Heavenor. Rob¬ 
inson). 5:10.7 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) 
USA (Kleczka. Lawrence, Stein, Amato), 5:32.8 
(AMERICAN RECORD); 3) Germany (Lorjie, 
Cords, Kamm, Seliger), 5:56.9. 

400-Meter (4x100) Medley Relay (Finals) 

1) Canada (Penner. Robinson, Larsen. Heav¬ 
enor). 6:00.1 (NEW WORLD RECORD); 2) USA 
(Ginsburg. Kleczka. Amato, Lawrence), 6:04.4 
(AMERICAN RECORD). Holland was disquali¬ 
fied 
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ready said enough about it in the auto¬ 
biographical preface to my “Hawaiian 
Memories.” However, if I think of some¬ 
thing in my adult life which can be 
used to make a sketch of school life 
more interesting, I will not hesitate 
to use it. The article on Douglas Tilden, 
the famous deaf sculptor, is an exam¬ 
ple. When I met him for the first time, 
I was a student at Gallaudet College. 
My relations with him involved relations 
with the college, both on his part and 
on my part. Therefore it seems that 
Tilden is a proper subject for a sketch 
on school life. When I called on him 
again, I was out of school for good 
and married. If I left the second visit 
out of the article, it would be much less 
satisfactory. In addition, it was during 
my second visit when he explained his 
trouble with the National Association of 
the Deaf. I assume that members of 
the NAD, who take THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN will want to know what the trou¬ 
ble was. 

This series will be chiefly about stu¬ 
dents and teachers. In addition to the 
boys there were the girls. They were 
good girls who honored me with their 
friendship and trust. As their person¬ 
alities were varied and interesting, I 
had varied and interesting experiences 
with them. Much of it is worthwhile to 
record. 

American boys are supposed to hate 
to go to school but I loved to go 
to school. It is fun to study and learn 
facts about life and nature. There is a 
thrill in learning a fact for the first 
time and there is no limit to facts to 
learn. If I could have my way, I would 
go to school forever. 

My favorable attitude toward school 
was probably influenced by the fact 
that I did not have a difficult time in 
the classroom. I was good in all sub¬ 
jects except speech and speechreading. 
I was never good in speechreading and 
hated it. I resisted attempts to force 
me to try harder to read lips. When 
William Caldwell (tenth grade) was my 
last teacher, I gave him absurd answers 
on purpose. He once tried to shame 

me into trying harder by telling the 
class that I was crazy and quoting my 
crazy answers to the class. But I 
was not to be shamed. I continued to 
give absurd answers to the end of my 
time with him. I do not know if my 
classmates realized that I was making 
fun of the lesson but it was obvious to 
Caldwell and he never again tried to 
do anything about it. 

Except for my resistance to speech¬ 
reading I never gave my teachers any 
trouble. However, I was not always a 
good boy outside the classroom. At the 
age of fifteen years I was the leading 
troublemaker. Supervisor McKellip and 
Head Matron Mrs. McKellip complained 
to Principal (superintendent to you) 

Milligan about me stirring the boys 

into misconduct. He did not say any¬ 
thing to me but he went to my class¬ 
room and talked to my teacher (Francis 


O’Donnell, eighth grade). When Milli¬ 
gan left, O’Donnell turned to me and 
said, “If you act like that out in the 
world, you will be shot down as an 
agitator.” I understood what he meant. 
He could talk to me until his hands 
and arms were all black and blue but 
still he could not have any influence 
on my conduct outside the classroom. 
I knew that policemen, sheriffs and 
national-guardsmen were generally in 
league with employers and often shot 
down striking workers. But how could 
a deaf person be accepted as a labor 
leader? The idea was absurd. He really 
did not say or do much about it be¬ 
cause I was good in his classroom. I 
made no change in my conduct. Believe 
it or not, I had a valid reason for my 
misconduct. It will be explained in a 
later article. 

I spent a large part of my life in 
school. To be exact, I was in school, 
including college and university 20M> 
years. That is more than the time 
an average person spends in school. 
That is 30 per cent of my life, (up to 
1962) which any one will concede to be 
a large part of one’s life. Compare that 
with the fact that I was out of school 
working for only 22 years. (Note: This 
article was written in 1962.) 

I did not like to go home for the sum¬ 
mer vacation. I was bored with my 
family. I had no brother. I had one 
sister, who was three and half years 
older than I was. She was not much 
company for me. I was bored with Col¬ 
ton, my hometown. The population was 
5,000. I was the only deaf person of 
any age. 

The communal life of a residential 
school suited me perfectly. I have no 
doubt that I would have liked the 
Chinese communes of today. I did not 
care much for family life. It was not 
very bad when I arrived at home. There 
were changes around the house to note. 
But in one week I became bored and 
began to look forward to the time when 
the school would reopen. I was never 
late for the new school year. I was 
often the first pupil to show up. I never 
cried when Mother left me. I was im¬ 
patient and excited to see what changes 
had been made to the buildings and 
grounds during the summer. Mrs. 
Frances Runde, who was my matron 
for several years, remembered how 1 
had acted upon arrival. 

I was a beautiful child with curly 
golden hair and naturally my mother 
loved me dearly. However, I did not 
respond to mother love in the way most 
children do. I did not care much to be 
petted and kissed. I seemed to react 
to it as if it were an insult to my male- 
hood. I remember the time when I 
refused to let Mother kiss me goodbye. 
She had not done anything that made 
me mad. I just did not want to be kissed. 
It was in the basement playroom of 
Moss Hall. There were many little boys 
in the room. They surrounded us and 
watched the sideshow. She repeatedly 


tried to kiss me and I stubbornly re¬ 
fused to allow it. I was ashamed for 
my little friends to see me treated like 
a sissy or mollycoddle or something 
similar. She finally gave up and went 
home. 

My home had three bedrooms: the 
biggest one for Mother, the smallest 
one for Father, the medium one for sis¬ 
ter. When I was at home for the sum¬ 
mer or Christmas, a sleeping place for 
me was a problem. Mother liked for me 
to sleep in her bed but I did not like 
it. I was used to sleeping alone at 
school and wanted the same at home. 
Father had to give up his bed to me 
and sleep with Mother. She did not like 
it at all. Later he built a little screened 
house in the backyard. It had a double 
bed for Mother and a cot for me. 

Home life became more endurable 
when I began to work as printer. I 
was 11 years old, when I started as 
printer’s devil for Colton Courier. I 
earned two dollars a week. It was be¬ 
fore the school thought that I was old 
enough to learn a trade. When I re¬ 
turned to school, it was considered time 
for me to learn a trade and I was put 
in the printing shop. I was there only 
one month. The old big wooden build¬ 
ing burned down. It was a spectacular 
fire at night, starting at eight o’clock. 
It started in the south wing where the 
paint room was located. Spontaneous 
combustion of oily rags was believed 
to be the cause. It was in October 1910. 

There was a clubhouse on the south¬ 
east corner of the athletic field where 
the boys kept their uniforms and ath¬ 
letic equipment. A part of the house 
was used by James Howson for a chem¬ 
ical laboratory. He was a full-time 
teacher and also a part-time chemist. 
After the fire a part of the clubhouse 
was converted into a printing shop of 
sorts. The editor, William Caldwell, got 
out the California News in a short edi¬ 
tion. He was assisted by Carol Land 
and Winters, two of the oldest boys. 
They also printed forms needed by the 
school. 

The gymnasium under the dining room 
was converted into a cabinet making 
shop. There was no other trade for the 
boys. There were academic and shop 
sessions morning and afternoon. 

In 1914, a new trades building was 
opened just east of Strauss Hall (blind 
boys’ dormitory). In 1915, a new gym¬ 
nasium was opened on the site of the 
old trades building. 

In spite of the fact that I had printing 
work at the school only during my last 
two years there, I worked as a printer 
many summers, not always with the 
Colton Courier, sometimes for a man 
who had worked with me at the Coin 
ier. I enjoyed the newspaper work. It 
was tiresome to print cannery labels 
all day at a job shop but the man 
treated me well and paid me well. 

I was not always able to have sum¬ 
mer work. I did not need money but 
I liked work for time killing. One sum- 
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mer my family lived in San Bernardino 
instead of Colton. I went all over the 
town looking for work. Any kind of 
work was acceptable to me. 

Finally I found a job as dishwasher. 
When I applied for it, the boss looked 
at me suspiciously and asked, “How do 
you know that we need a dishwasher? 
Were you told by the man who has 
just quit?” I replied, “No, I saw your 
card in the window.” It was late in 
the afternoon. He said, “All right. You 
can start now.” I said, “Let me go 
home first and leave a note telling my 
folks where I am and what I am doing. 
I live three blocks from here.” 

At ten my father came in and said, 
“It is good of you to want to work. 
But do not work here again. The wom¬ 
en in the family object to the idea of 
having a dishwasher in the family.” 
That is right. Blame the women for all 
the snobbery in the world. Not all 
women are snobs but most of them, in¬ 
cluding my mother and sister, were. 

There was much work for me be¬ 
cause there was a big crowd to cele¬ 
brate the opening of the cafe under 
new management. I worked until mid¬ 
night. I earned a good dinner and one 
dollar. 

Home became still more endurable 
when I began to read. I became a vora¬ 
cious reader. I never went to work with¬ 
out taking a book with me to read dur¬ 
ing lunch. I can not recall how I be¬ 
gan to read. The teachers at the school 
never encouraged the pupils to read. 
Nobody told me what to read. I was 
my own guide. Every member of my 
family was a reader but my taste in 
reading was different from that of the 
other members. My sister in high school 
had a history of English literature. I 
used it as a guide. I also followed lists 
of best books posted at the public li¬ 
brary. I concentrated on classics and 
ignored bestsellers and magazines most 
of the time. 

One of my earliest favorites was Hor¬ 
atio Alger, Jr. He was popular in his 
time. The public library had about 15 
of his novels and I read about 10 of 
them. I became tired of him and gave 
him up in disgust. All his novels had 
the same plot in a general way — al¬ 
ways about a poor boy becoming a rich, 
successful business man. 

In 1960, there was a great contro¬ 
versy over Alger in Florida. A librarian 
ordered the removal of Alger. She said 
that there was now so much good lit¬ 
erature for children that shelf space 
should not be wasted on poor stuff like 
Alger. Many people resented her ac¬ 
tion and stirred up a fight. The gover¬ 
nor of Florida threw in his two cents’ 
worth. He remembered enjoying read¬ 
ing Alger in his youth and thought that 
Alger was good literature for children. 

I was not born a Guire and I did 
not have a given name for two years. 

When I was born, Mother suggested 
many names for me but Father rejected 
everyone of them. He refused to suggest 


a name himself. After two years of a 
silent contest of wills, she gave up and 
suggested Oscar Delfield, Junior. He a- 
greed it was a good name. She knew 
all the time what he wanted but she 
did not want to name her baby after 
her husband. Such was the battle of the 
sexes in my family at the time of my 
birth. During that period relatives knew 
me only as Sonny. Many of them con¬ 
tinued to call me Sonny long after I 
was given a name. 

The family name was originally 
Geyer. Father was the oldest son in 
the family. When I was three or four 
years old, he asked his father to change 
the spelling to Guire. His father agreed 
to it and ordered the change for the 
entire family. The pronounciation was 
supposed to remain unchanged. I believe 
it is Gir or something like it, not any¬ 
thing like the way McGuire is usually 
pronounced. 

Father had two brothers, who were 
prominent businessmen in Lenoir, North 
Carolina. They often sent him a copy 
of the hometown newspaper. Several 
times I noticed the name spelled Guire 
but once it was spelled Geyer. 

When I was at Gallaudet College, a 
woman, who was a good friend of my 
family, married for a second time. She 
and her new husband came to Washing¬ 
ton for their honeymoon. They came out 
to the college to see me. She remark¬ 
ed casually that it was strange to hear 
my name pronounced in a different 
way. I was puzzled but did not ask 
for an explanation. At the time I knew 
nothing about the history of my name. 

The change in spelling was made 
at the time when we moved to Mexico. 
One day when Mother and I talked 
about family matters, I asked her why 
we had moved to Mexico. She hinted 
that father had done something terrible. 
I did not press for more specific in¬ 
formation. I considered my life to be 
none of my parents’ business and their 
lives to be none of my business. 

Sister insists that Father had not done 
anything wrong. She claims that he only 
wanted a change of scene. She further 
claims that at one time he seriously 
considered moving to the Union of South 
Africa. Whatsoever the truth may be, 
I am glad that we did not move to 
South Africa. I consider the Union of 
South Africa to be one of the worst 
nations. I do not see anything good 
about it except euphorbias, stapelias, 
sedums, and other succulents which 
are popular with lovers of cacti and 
other desert plants, of whom I was 
one many years. 

One time between 1930 and 1935 Moth¬ 
er and Sister were excited over some 
first page news. In addition to a whole 
column on the first page there was a 
two-page story in the magazine section 
of the Sunday edition of Los Angeles 
Examiner. A janitor in Boston named 
Fagg inherited a British title. Mother 
thought that the title should have gone 
to her oldest brother, who was living 


in North Carolina. 

He was the oldest child in his family 
and had no children. She was the second 
oldest child. I knew that most of her 
ancestors had come from England, that 
one of them was a Fagg. I never paid 
much attention to my ancestors. I do 
not remember for sure who the Fagg 
was. I believe it was my mother’s moth¬ 
er. I did not ask Mother what made her 
think that her brother had a good claim 
to the title. I did not care enough to ask 
many questions. As far as I know, my 
uncle never did anything about the title. 

The Boston Fagg was unmarried. He 
had no money. He did not inherit any 
money or property along with the title. 
He would accept the title. American 
law requires an American citizen to re¬ 
nounce his American citizenship if he 
wanted to accept a title of so-called no¬ 
bility of a foreign country. This Fagg 
was willing to give up his American 
citizenship because he hoped that a rich 
woman would marry him in order to 
have a title. 

Many American women are snobs. 
They care about “nobility” as much as 
the women of any other country do. 
When the bolsheviks took Russia over, 
the Russian “nobles” fled the country. 
Many of them, including the youngest 
daughter of Count Tolstoi, the greatest 
Russian writer of all time, exiled them¬ 
selves to U.S.A. There was a scramble 
among American heiresses to marry 
into the Russian aristocracy. It was 
thought that bolshevikism could not last 
long. 

But it has lasted, though now nobody 
calls himself a bolshevik. 

The American press never mentioned 
that Boston Fagg again. I do not know 
anything for sure but I suppose that 
he managed to find a rich woman who 
was willing to pay him to marry her. 

In about 1958 the University of South¬ 
ern California had a president named 
Fagg. I was more interested in him. 
Fagg is not a very common name. I 
wonder if Dr. Fagg and I are distant 
cousins. 
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New Hope For Those In The Silent World 

By LOUIS F. MOORE 


(Editor's Note: This is a condensation 
of an article printed in the Portland 
(Maine) Sunday Telegram of Sept. 5, 1965. 
It concerns the Mackworth Island Work¬ 
shop on Interpreting for the Deaf which 
spent three weeks last July writing a 
manual for interpreters.) 

To whom does a deaf person turn for 
help in explaining pain and symptoms 
to a doctor? 

To whom, in addition to a lawyer, would 
a deaf person turn for help in appear¬ 
ing in one of our courts, and who explains 
to the deaf person what the court is do¬ 
ing and saying about him? 

Are there people available to help a 
deaf person arrange for religious rites 
such as marriage, baptism or just plain 
marriage counseling from his minister? 

These and other frustrating and vexing 
questions to the hundreds of deaf people 
in Maine and the thousands elsewhere, 
many of whose lives or health may be in 
jeopardy, may be answered through the 
efforts of a small, brilliant and dedicated 
group of people who met for three weeks 
this summer at the Governor Baxter State 
School for the Deaf on Mackworth Island. 
They have just finished preparing a man¬ 
ual and guidelines for interpreters for the 
deaf. 

Half of these people are deaf them¬ 
selves, ALL of them speak, and those 
who aren’t deaf, grew up in homes where 
either the parents or some member of 
the family was deaf. 

Superintendent Joseph P. Youngs, who 
was also host to the workshop, said, “In¬ 
terpreters are badly needed in Maine. At 
present there are only three interpreters 
for the deaf in the state who are mem¬ 
bers of the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf.” 

“We know there may be others in 
Maine who can reasonably interpret and 
translate for the deaf,” he added, “but 
we don’t know who or where they are 
and how we can contact them. If they 
possess the required skills we can help 
them become registered or provide them 
with additional training such as adult 
education courses, etc. We also hope to 
work out a program to provide adult edu¬ 
cation courses for the deaf themselves.” 

“I might also point out,” Youngs said, 
“that seven of our 18 teachers at the 
Governor Baxter School are also deaf. 
However, four of these seven have man¬ 
aged to acquire their master’s degrees 
and the other three have bachelor’s de¬ 
grees in education from some accredited 
college.” 

“It is our hope that through the De¬ 
partment of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Department of Mental Health and Cor¬ 
rections and other state and Federal 
agencies, that we can establish training 
classes for interpreters so they can be 
useful in their own communities to help 
their own neighbors,” he said. 

“Incidentally,” he added, “if people are 
wondering about how they might interpret 
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HELP' HELP' HELP!—During one of the breaks at the Mackworth Island Workship on Interpreting for 
the Deaf held at the Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf, Portland, Maine, Ken Huff, (left) super¬ 
intendent of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf and president of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, 
and Joseph P. Youngs, superintendent of the Governor Baxter School and co-director of the three-week 
workshop, taught Miss Ann Langmaid how to sign "Help!" It is evident that the sign is a friendly 
rendition rather than an indication of distress. Miss Langmaid served as secretary to the workshop par- 


He pointed out that there is a great 
need in Maine for these interpreters to 
also help the deaf with social welfare 
counseling, employment situations, public 
meetings, higher education, public rela¬ 
tions, industrial relations and other areas, 
in addition to the legal situations, med¬ 
ical situations, and religious problems 
and programs. 

Youngs also pointed out that people 
being sought for this inspiring and pro¬ 
ductive work must be able to understand 
the levels of ability of those who com¬ 
municate only by speech and lipreading 
and those who might communicate only 
by the language of signs or fingerspelling. 

“Until 1930 the Federal census showed 
the number of deaf people in our state. 
However, because of the inadequacy of 
definition of deaf people this information 
was dropped. We are now seeking to 
have this information put back in our 
Federal census,” Youngs said. 

“Interpreting for the deaf,” Youngs 
added, “is the literal interpreting of 
ideas and thoughts given by the language 
of signs or fingerspelling, while translat¬ 
ing for the deaf is verbatim. Interpreters 
actually explain more than they inter¬ 
pret.” 

The interpreter must also understand 
the difficulty of the deaf person in trying 
to communicate their thoughts to people. 

“One of the things a good interpreter 
must be able to do is present both sides 
of every story impartially, fairly, under¬ 
standably, and without bias or prejudice,” 
he added, “and we hope to see that such 
interpreters are granted the right of 
privileged communication such as doc¬ 
tors, lawyers and ministers now have.” 

Many of the ideas and plans from the 
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for French speaking French-Canadians, I 
might add that Canada and the United 
States both use the same language of 
signs.” 

“The deaf have four methods of com¬ 
municating,” Youngs said, “and these are 
lipreading (now called speechreading), 
speech, fingerspelling, and the language 
of signs. In some cases,” he added, “the 
use of hearing aids is of help in these 
four areas.” 

Youngs stated that interpreters would 
be taught not only the basic language 
of signs and fingerspelling, but would be 
given a good working knowledge of lip- 
reading and speech. “One of the biggest 
things people can do to help the deaf,” 
he continued, “is to be patient when they 
are talking. When a deaf person is speak¬ 
ing he cannot hear his speech and there¬ 
fore it may be flat, hesitant, guttural, 
soft, loud or slow. Some deaf people 
manage to speak very clearly, and par¬ 
ticularly, one of the conferees, a native of 
Tennessee, even had a slight Southern 
accent and drawl in his speech. Many 
persons who are deaf, but who possess 
the ability to speak, when they become 
enthusiastic or excited have a tendency 
to raise their voice almost to a shout,” 
Youngs said. 

“The search for people in Maine to 
act as interpreters for the deaf will need 
the help of many agencies, clubs, organi¬ 
zations, etc.,” Youngs said, “and those 
who are selected must be of excellent 
character, have an understanding of deaf 
people and their problems, have some 
proficiency in manual or oral communi¬ 
cations, a professional attitude to insure 
ethical conduct, and in general be intelli¬ 
gent enough to understand and cope with 
the average problems of life.” 







Ralph Neesam (right) of California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, shows former Maine Governor Percival 
P. Baxter (center) how the sign for "not" is made. Looking on from the left is Superintendent Joseph P. 
Youngs of the Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf, Portland. This picture was taken during 
Mr. Baxter's visit to the Workshop on Interpreting for the Deaf which was held on Mackworth Island 
three weeks in July. 


Mackworth Island Workshop may become 
standardized throughout the country and 
possibly throughout the world, it was 
pointed out by some of the participants 
in the workshop. 

The first such conference was held in 
June 1964 at Ball State University in 
Muncie, Ind., and a follow-up meeting was 
held in Washington, D. C., in January 1965. 

The workshop at the Governor Baxter 
State School was sponsored by the Insti¬ 
tute for Research on Exceptional Children 
at the University of Illinois under a grant 
from the U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, and the Governor Baxter 
State School for the Deaf. 

Co-chairmen of the project were Youngs 
and Dr. Stephen P. Quigley of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. 

In addition to reviewing many of the 
books and movies in the four areas of 
communication, the group has had many 
consultations with experts in religion, law 
and medicine regarding basic terminology 
in their areas which could be translated 
for use of the deaf. 

The manual for the training of inter¬ 
preters will also include sections on the 
idiomatic expressions in the language of 
signs, interpreting for the low-verbal deaf, 
and those who prefer to communicate only 
by signs or fingerspelling and a proposed 
course of study for instruction of inter¬ 
preters. 

The group of participants and experts 


who attended the sessions at Mackworth 
Island not only face a monumental task 
in providing tools for the deaf and in¬ 
terpreters, but are fine examples of per¬ 
sonal dedication in themselves, since all 
of them are either deaf, or have par¬ 
ents who are deaf, or who have lived in 
a world with deaf people most of their 
lives. 

“A major problem in interpreting,” 
Youngs said, “is the elimination of the 
well-intentioned and well-meaning pseudo¬ 
experts who volunteer their services or 
are called upon by judges and other offi¬ 
cials.” These people, who have some 
knowledge of interpreting, could easily 
and unintentionally jeopardize the rights 
of the deaf, or even their freedom, civil 
rights, or health. “This frequently hap¬ 
pens,” he added, “when courts are in 
need of interpreters and have to appoint 
someone to act for them with no assur¬ 
ance of their skills.” 

He pointed out that certification and 
training could eliminate this danger and 
he said he hoped that Maine and other 
states would soon be able to offer these 
well-meaning people training to be able 
to be certified and registered. 

“We also hope to get legislation estab¬ 
lishing payment for certified interpreters 
in court similar to the law now in effect 
requiring payment for the services of for¬ 
eign language interpreters,” he said. 


From the 

Threshing Floor 

By George Propp 



BAGUNARA? No, this is not the name 
of a Russian athlete. It means “How are 
you?” in Telugu, one of India’s many 
languages. It is one of the many things 
NSD students learned from Dolores Doh- 
len, a mission teacher from Rajahmundry, 


India, who recently visited the Nebraska 
School. 

Did you know that the DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN was born in Omaha, Neb.? We 
didn’t either until we visited the Volta 
Bureau library this summer. Volta has 


a very impressive collection of material 
on deafness, and among their bound vol¬ 
umes of periodicals we came across a 
set of what apparently was the original 
DEAF AMERICAN. A brief perusal of 
the volumes informed us that the editor 
was Russell Smith of Omaha, Neb. He 
edited the paper for several years, from 
1903 to 1909. The paper was very similar 
to the more familiar NEW YORK JOUR¬ 
NAL which followed later. Mr. Smith, in 
his final issue, explained that he was 
forced to cease publication because agents 
had been pocketing the subscription 
money. Russell Smith, incidentally, was 
one of the founders of the Nebraska As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and chairman of 
the organizing committee. 

^ 

Pat Fitzpatrick did a fine writeup of 
the IGD for the Illinois Association of the 
Deaf STATEWIDE BULLETIN. From the 
same paper we learn that Dick Sipek, 
former major league baseball player, is 
now president of the Quincy chapter of 
the I AD. We gather that golf is now his 
game. . . . Some time ago the DA carried 
a story about deaf trainees being accept¬ 
ed for fingerprint work at the Illinois De¬ 
partment of Public Safety. Glenda Jane 
Rhine, one of the trainees, was named Em¬ 
ployee of the Year by the Bureau. Basis 
for the award was quantity of output, 
lowest number of work errors and ability 
to get along with fellow employes. Miss 
Rhine is a graduate of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf. . . . The initial program in 
adult education at DePaul U. was so 
successful that three classes are being 
planned this fall. The deaf of Chicago- 
land will have a choice of two English 
classes and one in current events. 

* * 

NBC’s I BELIEVE series will present 
a program on a deaf pupil’s day in school. 
The film, taped at the Mill Neck Manor 
School, was to have been shown in the 
New York area on Oct. 3. After the pro¬ 
gram has been broadcast scripts may 
be obtained from: The Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, 2112 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 10023.—The VOLTA REVIEW 

Washington, D. C., the city of status 
seekers, is collecting $25 per for individ¬ 
ualized license plates. The red mustang 
with LBJ plates belongs to Lucille Best 
Jones of the Gallaudet College faculty.— 
WASHINGTON WORLD 

The Omaha WORLD-HERALD on Sept. 
24 carried a picture story on Nebraska’s 
Inventor’s Congress and Manufacturer's 
Exposition. The story featured a picture 
of Dale Paden demonstrating his chain 
wrench and hand grip pliers. Mr. Paden, 
one of the workhorses of the Nebraska 
Association of the Deaf, has had the hand 
grip pliers in production for some time 
and is now tooling up for the chain wrench. 
* * * 

Bricks and Mortar: The Lexington 
School for the Deaf, according to Patricia 
Blair Cory, has plans on the drawing 
boards for a new library. The new addi¬ 
tion to the school will have 12,000 square 
feet of floor space. . . . The new $750,000 
gym at the Nebraska School is nearing 
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completion and should be open for busi¬ 
ness before snow flies. Since the old gym 
was demolished last summer, the school 
is struggling along without gym facilities. 
. . . Time was when a fellow could keep 
himself current on new construction in 
deaf education, but nearly every campus 
abounds with construction machinery. 
Good! 

* * * 

Last Chaff from the IGD Floor: Match 
the following lines with their author. 

1. Don’t bother me with small questions. 

2. I don’t run anything, I’m a coach. 


3. Americans should use wool shirts. 

4. How many meters is 143 feet 4V2 
inches? 

5. What happened to Barbara Sampson? 

6. I didn’t know if I was in Africa or 
Washington, D. C. 

7. Repair that blister on your foot with 
some gut stuff. 

8. When the shoes come, I’ll let you 
know. 

9. This will never happen at the Shore- 
ham. 

10. No, she isn’t here. She’s having 



Hum o ^ 


My accolade to the IGD (International 
Games for the Deaf) people for the won¬ 
derful manner of holding and conducting 
such a stupendous affair in Washington 
this past summer. This includes all the 
officers of the AAAD (American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf), the District of 
Columbia committee, all the other friends 
who helped down to the minutest details. 
My hat off (don’t nobody tell anybody I 
don’t wear a hat) to Art Kruger who 
built up the AAAD from its inception and 
was still there when he saw it topped 
with the IGD conclave; and to Robey S. 
Burns who brought the International 
Games to this country. This is not taking 
any credit from others who were in the 
very thick of it. This is my say for what 
it’s worth—others will tell more, indeed 
the huge affair has been chronicled daily 
in the Washington papers, and spread 
across the country by United Press, Asso¬ 
ciated Press and other news agencies. 
They tell me it was also broadcast by 
radio and television. This is indeed a his¬ 
toric achievement. 

I was fortunate Bob Greathouse could 
drag me along with him when he and son 
Gerry went east on his three-week vaca¬ 
tion, and I was able to dig up some ma¬ 
terial for my page here. Many attending 
the great event have promised to send me 
side-tickling, tingling tidbits to regale you 
readers. I guess I’ll have to write to re¬ 
mind them, and to fish for more from 
others I believe in a position to supply 
some—in connection with the IGD. No 
fish, and cut bait, too! 

This last expression had me mulling 
over it as to its meaning. My dictionaries, 
Roget’s Thesaurus, and Dr. Smith’s “Eng¬ 
lish Phrases and Idioms’’ were no help. 
So I inquired around. I got three different 
versions. Imogene Guire told me hers 
with an illustration. A girl lured a boy 
with wiles, and when he came too close 
for comfort she “cut bait’’ and ran off. 

So “cut bait’’ from this and another 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Tolvo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

source I inquired seems to mean to goof 
off. Catch? 

* * * 

Now to the few bits I have on the 
Games conclave. First, Dorothy Miles 
(What’s her name now?) caught this in 
“Siegel at Large” in the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star: 

... at the Shoreham, where the Yan¬ 
kees are quartered, Joe Garagiola was 
cornered by Uke Sherin, a sit-down guy 
but a stand-up comic. 

He’s a Yankee buff and demanded from 
Garagiola, the broadcaster, the straight 
poop on what’s wrong with the Yanks. 

“Everything,” Garagiola sighed. “Main¬ 
ly injuries. Then we get into slumps. 
That’s the way it’s been.” 

He got no sympathy from Uke, who 
just eyed Garagiola scornfully. 

“You think they got troubles? How’d 
you like to be a comedian playing a hotel 
which is headquarters for the Deaf 
Games?” 

% * % 

Wrote George Minot, Washington Post 
staff writer, in his paper: Juri Smolin, 
director of the Soviet team, was one of 
those most surprised by the results (of 
Russia winning the most gold medals). 

“We expected the United States to be 
stronger,” he said. “There is an old say¬ 
ing in international sports: ‘The walls 
help,’ which means the home team has 
an advantage ...” 

* * * 

Arthur Allen of Toledo tells me the 
Russian sign for Khrushchev is a finger 
on side of nose, because of a wart on K’s 
nose. Also for death you make the sign 
for blowing breath on—suggestive of 

avenging angels with breath of death. 
Arthur, correct me on this if I misinter¬ 
preted you. 

* * * 

Mia Strandberg, Los Angeles, tells this 
one: 

At IGD Lenore Bible saw a boy with a 
T-shirt with “Gallaudet” printed on it, 


lunch with her senator. 

11. Will you please run off 50 copies 
of this for me? 

12. By the way, whose party is this? 

If you get ten or more right, you qualify 
as an honorary IGD Committeeman; six 
or more makes you an honorary citizen of 
the Village; more than four qualifies you 
as an honorary participant; less than four 
puts you behind the door. For the correct 
answers write to the conductor of the 
quiz, enclosing a CCCP achievement 
emblem. 


went to him and asked him about some¬ 
thing on the IGD program. The boy 
moved his lips as if talking, and shrugged 
to imply that he did not know. He did 
not give conventional deaf signs, and 
gave the impression that he came from 
an oral day-school and maybe was ma¬ 
triculating at Gallaudet. Lenore asked 
him (in signs as simple as she could make 
them) and pointing to his T-shirt, how 
come he was in college not knowing signs, 
mouthing unintelligible words, and so 
forth. The boy seemed to get the gist of 
it. In gestures, mouthings and natural 
signs he explained that he was an Israel¬ 
ite, from Tel Aviv, that he bought the 
shirt to take home and show off to his 
home folks,—and to indicate that he liked 
America. He used the sign love for like. 
* * * 

Purloined from “Village News,” IGD 
Village at Gallaudet College: 

Tell-Tale Signs of the Week by Barry 
Strassler: . . . wild gesticulating by ar¬ 
riving athletes complicating the job of 
driving for the chauffeurs! ... A top- 
ranking coach patiently explaining to an 
astonished Gallaudet coach that the lat¬ 
ter’s training methods are out-of-date! . . . 
A group of athletes from India, where 
deaf drivers are a rarity, gawking at the 
consummate skill of the deaf volunteer 
driver who picked them up at the airport, 
and eased through the heavy metropoli¬ 
tan traffic as if on greased wheels! 

Quip of the Week: “At least I know 
why I was selected for the basketball 
team—IGD basketball officials then would 
be able to ‘borrow’ the college practice 
and warmup outfits,” moaned Gallaudet 
cage coach Bill Schyman. 

When asked by Tremaine how cobras 
were charmed by flutes, the Indians had 
quite a discussion among themselves as 
to whether the “charm” was brought 
about by sound waves in the air, or by 
the music itself. Many people in their 
country think all snakes are deaf. 

The Italians have shown themselves 
masters of pantomime and are very ex¬ 
pressive in their communication with 
everybody. 

* * * 

The Washington newspaper reporters 
had a field day of their own, slinging 
words in reporting the Games. 

Said Dick Slay of the Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star: Translating Russian sign lan¬ 
guage into spoken English—and back 
again—has been one of the communica¬ 
tions hurdles ... at College Park (Uni- 
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Minneapolis Post Office Hires 
Four Deaf Clerks And Mail Sorters 


versity of Maryland where the track and 
field events were held), but what the Rus¬ 
sians are accomplishing at play really 
needs no interpreter. . . . They are as 
efficient as a meat ax (cutting off excess 
baggage in material and personnel). 

Said George Minot, Washington Post: 
Taking to the steaming-hot cinders of Byrd 
Stadium (at College Park) like caviar to 
crackers, winged-footed Russians ran off 
with four gold track medals . . . (June 
29). 

Wrote Bill Elsen, Washington Daily 
News (under heading “Russian Traders 
Know Their Game’’): U.S. distance track 
coach Carl Griepenburg and men’s swim¬ 
ming coach John Wieck reported being 
“taken” by Russian traders. “They really 
know American money,” said Griepen¬ 
burg, “and they clipped us in exchange 
for some medals. Every time I look up, 
a Russian is trading something.” 

Russian distance runner Alexandre Boit- 
sov, a gold medal winner in the 5000 
and 10,000 meters and the 25 kilometers, 
knew what he was up against. 

Boitsov was seen in the Gallaudet stu¬ 
dent union building, talking in the lan¬ 
guage of signs. According to an onlooker, 
Boitsov was telling a visitor he had been 
promised more spending money when the 
Russians visit the World’s Fair after the 
Games—but only if he won a gold medal. 

One Russian athlete, aware that he 
might be relieved of his souvenirs when 
he returned home, elaborately demon¬ 
strated his smuggling technique one night 
in a Gallaudet dorm. Hint to Russian 
customs: check his pants. 

In a cycling sprint final, England’s Mal¬ 
colm Johnson had the lead over two Ital¬ 
ians who later moved in front of Johnson 
and boxed him in behind them. But in 
doing so, the Italians knocked each other 
down. 

The pair jumped up, fought with each 
other briefly and finally remounted their 
bikes. Meanwhile, Johnson won the race. 

* * * 

This conductor misplaced a few pages 
of his memo pad containing notes of his 
trip east. He recalls one story told him 
in Shoreham Hotel by someone: 

This someone entered a restaurant and 
going to the counter wrote his wants on 
a pad and handed it to the waitress. She 
read it, looked quizzical, and handed it 
to the head waiter nearby. He read it 
aloud and roared with laughter and said 
something funny that resulted in every¬ 
body within earshot looking their way. 
The deaf man sensing something unto¬ 
ward asked to see the pad again. On it 
he had requested a sauerkraut pie. Face 
aflame, he crossed the item out and in¬ 
scribed “rhubarb pie.” 

* * * 

Jack Lamberton has learned a new sign 
at Gallaudet during the IGD episode. The 
sign for Shakespeare. You shake a spear 
and hurl it. David Watson has done us 
a favor by drawing an illustration to de¬ 
pict the sign. 


Four men conversed excitedly Monday 
as they trained for new jobs, the first 
chance they’ve ever had for good wages 
and security. 

But none of them said a word. The 
four are deaf. 

They begin work today at the Minne¬ 
apolis Post Office as the first such handi¬ 
capped employes hired for permanent 
positions. They will be clerks and mail 
sorters. 

“I feel very proud,” said Roy G. Young, 
32, 3924 Randall Ave. S., St. Louis Park, 
in the language of signs. His wife, Betty, 
interpreted for the four men. 

Mrs. Young explained that the men 
hope their success will open new employ¬ 
ment opportunities for other deaf-mutes. 

“A lot depends on us,” added Jasper 
N. J. Colianni, 3423 N.E. Taylor St. 
Colianni, 44, is the oldest of the men. 
“It means a better life for us all,” he 
said. 

Colianni said he was most grateful for 
the security offered by the Post Office 
jobs. “I have not had steady employment 
for three years,” he said. 

The youngest, Michael E. Hile, 22, said 
he looks forward to the future for the 
first time. “I never had a future to get 
excited about before,” said Hile, 3930 


Xenia Ave., N., Robbinsdale. 

“Even though I’ve three years of col¬ 
lege for the deaf, I never had any job 
security,” said Barry M. Kenney, 27, 3541 
Virginia Ave., St. Louis Park. 

Colianni and Hile have had four years 
—and Young two years of high school for 
the deaf. All have attended various voca¬ 
tional training institutes. 

“We don’t feel that we’re doing anybody 
any particular favor,” said Austin A. Fisk, 
Post Office superintendent of personnel. 
“These men are particularly well-quali¬ 
fied for their work here.” 

The deaf are especially alert and dex¬ 
terous, said Robert Lauritsen, consultant 
for the hard of hearing with the Minne¬ 
sota Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

He first suggested employing the deaf 
permanently in the Post Office four years 
ago. This became possible this summer 
when the Civil Service Commission agreed 
to, in some cases, exempt the deaf from 
taking a merit examination. 

Lauritsen added that each of the four 
men given jobs has an outstanding record 
with the rehabilitation division. 

After a trial period of 700 hours, the 
four will be on permanent status like all 
regular postal employes, said Fisk. 
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Editor's Note: Another metropolitan post office—Minneapolis—has become convinced 
that the deaf make capable workers, as attested to by this news story from the Minne¬ 
apolis Tribune of Sept. 14, 1965. Vocational rehabilitation counselors, in addition to 
the deaf themselves, could do well to explore similar employment possibilities else¬ 
where. 



MINNEAPOLIS POST OFFICE EMPLOYES—Four deaf men are now working at the Minneapolis, Minn., 
post office after a training period, a session of which is pictured above. Left to right: Barry M. Kenney, 
Roy G. Young, Michael E. Hite, Jasper Colianni, Stanley L. Peterson (post office superintendent of train¬ 
ing) and Mrs. Young, who served as interpreter for the trainees. (Minneapolis Tribune photo) 

New Marker Erected at Hubbard Field 
To Honor Famed Kansas School Coach 


because they kept hopping up after many 
attempts on the part of the parents of the 
players and the school officials to stamp 
them out. 

Games were scheduled with town teams 
in Spring Hill, Gardner, Stanley, Paola 
and Ottawa. Road trips had to be made 
in horsedrawn carriages, because there 
were no funds available for railroad fares. 
Guarantees were made by other teams to 
give three to five dollars for traveling ex¬ 
penses, but the managers usually changed 
their mind and refused to pay, especially 
if the Fleas were the victors and Hubbard 
had to pay expenses out of his own pocket. 

There were some fights at the games 
because the town teams usually consisted 
of burly farm boys who felt it was a dis¬ 
grace to be defeated by the deaf boys. 
The constables of the host towns had to 
escort Hubbard and his victorious players 
out of towns to prevent them from being 
mobbed by the irate townspeople. 

Hubbard was coach at KSD for 15 years 
before he turned the coaching job over 
to a young successor, but he continued as 
a classroom teacher until his retirement 
in 1942. 

In 1938, the Kansas Board of Adminis¬ 
tration, through the recommendation of 
the late Governor Huxman, decided to 
name the athletic field at KSD in recog¬ 
nition of Hubbard’s long-time service to 
the school. 

Hubbard passed away in 1946 at the 
age of 76. His son, Maurice R. Hubbard, 
is one of Olathe’s foremost lawyers. 



(A reprint of Ken Love’s “Second Guessing” sports column in the Olathe (Kan.) 
Daily News.) 


Our friend at Kansas School for the 
Deaf, William Marra, comes up with some 
gems from time to time as far as the 
history of Olathe sports is concerned. He’s 
written another article for us. We hope 
you enjoy it is much as we did: 

One going in either direction on East 
Park Street cannot help but notice a 
newly erected marker on the athletic 
field at the Kansas State School for the 
Deaf. The marker with the lettering 
“Paul D. Hubbard” on it was donated to 
the school by the Kansas Association of 
the Deaf as a memorial to Paul Dilling¬ 
ham Hubbard who was the first football 
coach at KSD. 

Hubbard was also the originator of the 
huddle system used nowadays in football. 
Other coaches have claimed the huddle 
system as their own, but Hubbard is un- 
disputably credited with inventing it. 

Back in the early 1890s, while a student 
at Gallaudet College, a college for the 
deaf in Washington, D. C., Hubbard was 
an outstanding athlete. He played quar¬ 
terback on the football team. Since all 
the players on the Gallaudet team were 
deaf, Hubbard had to devise a system for 
calling plays, thus giving birth to the 
huddle system. At college he was called 
“Eel” by the opponents because he was 
a fine strategist and hard to tackle. He 
captained the 1895 Gallaudet team and 
was selected quarterback on an all-South- 
ern team in that year. 


A few years later after graduation from 
Gallaudet he returned to teach at his 
Alma Mater, the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. In 1899 he organized the first foot¬ 
ball team at KSD. It was the first foot¬ 
ball team west of the Mississippi River. 
His teams at first were called the Fleas 


Uel Hurd, Dr. Roth, James Randall, Stanley Fergason and Fred Murphy pose ror tne pnoiographer atter 
inspecting the new marker placed on Hubbard Field by the Kansas Association of the Deaf. Hurd, 
Randall, Fergason, and Murphy composed the committee to erect the marker. William Marra, a 
member of the committee, and Kenneth Milner who assisted with placing the lettering, were absent when 
the picture was made. 


And what would be more appropriate 
as a gift for someone!!! 

( \The 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Endorsed by lending medical societies . 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 


lUi l 


FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research. 

RESEARCH into the causes of deafness by medical experts 
in leading universities and laboratories ... so that some¬ 
day those who might otherwise be deaf may hear. 

You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great 
venture by begueathing your temporal bones after death 
to THE TEMPORAL BONE BANKS PROGRAM FOR EAR 
RESEARCH. 




Write for details. 
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THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH FOENDATION 

366 Madison Avenue 

New York City, New York 10017 y. 
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>'l CAN HEART 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be¬ 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 

As part of a plan to aid this Program/ this ad was pre¬ 
pared by the National Association of the Deaf and financed 
and sponsored by the DRF. 
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The Placement Function Of The Rehabilitation Counselor 

By DON G. PETTINGILL 

(An address given to the National Counseling Association Annual Conference in Milwaukee, Wis., on Sept. 29, 1965) 


Placement. Ugh! That’s a swear word 
in my book, and I am positive each and 
every one of you counselors feel the 
same way. A “12,” however, is the ul¬ 
timate goal in rehabilitation, and you 
knew it when you entered this work. So 
stop feeling sorry for yourselves. 

There are many successful methods 
of getting a closure on the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration client. Un¬ 
fortunately, the quality of placements 
is also quite varied. I like to believe 
you counselors try your best to place 
a client on a job that is just a wee bit 
above his “pegged” capabilities . . . 
sort of forcing the client, with proper 
counseling, to “take on more than he 
can do, then do it.” 

Now don’t get mad at me! I know it 
is next to impossible for you to give 
such individualized service to a 200 or 
250-case load but I can dream, can t 
I? The plain truth is that most of us 
stick a client on the first job that comes 
along, or we try to outwit him in 
hopes he will get impatient and find his 
own job. Sort of like a bad dream; if 
we ignore him, he will go away. 

To my mind, there are three general 
classes of deaf people, vocational re¬ 
habilitation-wise (and I’m sure it applies 
to all classes of handicapped people): 

1. The fortunate ones who will suc¬ 
ceed with little or no help. 

2. The ones who CAN succeed but 
who are sometimes lazy and sly 
enough to know the world con¬ 
siders them handicapped, and will 
get all they can as long as they 
can. 

3. The slow, unfortunate ones who 
will spend their entire lives 
fighting a grim battle of survival, 
in spite of our best efforts to help 
them. 

As counselors we must reach them 
all. 

The secret is to be able to classify 
them ... to give them as much or 
as little help as they need, not as they 
think they need. That, at least, is when 
a lifetime of living and working with 
the deaf is a good background to have 
although even that isn’t always fool¬ 
proof. 

The first class I don’t worry about. 
If they come to me at all, it is mostly 
for training or for help with college 
tuition. Still, they often have to be 
shaken up with some down to earth 
counseling. 

The second and third classifications 
are the ones which cause me elation 
. . . confusion . . . anger . . . despair. 
I don’t have too much trouble counsel¬ 
ing with and obtaining all necessary in¬ 
formation from them. My problem is 


how to shut them up. I can usually de¬ 
cide whether their job desires are feasi¬ 
ble without a work evaluation. I can 
help them on their personal problems, 
manners and appearance. I can set up 
training programs for them, check 
closely on them and instruct them on 
how to go about applying for employ¬ 
ment. All that is relatively easy be¬ 
cause I can communicate with them, 
and I understand them . . . sometimes. 

I don’t know about you, but it seems 
to be clients with the least affliction 
are the most demanding, while the se¬ 
verely handicapped are the most coop¬ 
erative, gracious and appreciative. The 
former, are every bit as much of a 
challenge, however, and need just as 
much counseling. They give me every 
bit as much inner satisfaction when I 
succeed with them. Methods used with 
both are often a study in contrast. For 
example, one of my most successful 
tactics with an able bodied deaf client 
who comes in and asks me to find him 
a job, or find him another job, or give 
him training when he already has a 
job, is simply to ask him if he has had 
previous work experience. When he an¬ 
swers yes, I look him over and make 
the offhand remark that his leg isn’t 
broken, or some such thing. I tell him 
he doesn’t need a “crutch,” that he has 
more time than I have, and that he is 
the one that wants the job and knows 
just what he wants. I emphasize that he 
is the one who should be out pounding 
the streets looking. I have had men like 
that leave my office so mad at me the 
smoke was practically coming out of 
their ears. The payoff is when I meet 
one a couple of weeks later and have 
him belligerently tell me he went ahead 
and found his own job, that he didn’t 
need any help from me. I relish the 
look on his face when I gently tell him, 
“That is exactly what I wanted you to 
do. I knew you were capable of finding 
your own employment, but you needed 
to be shocked into realizing it your¬ 
self.” This type of counseling must be 
used with care, however, because it can 
backfire. Then you have to fight the 
fellow’s wife or parents, or both. It 
is well to get the whole story out of 
him before using such rough tactics, but 
when skillfully used . . . they WORK!!! 

I am aware that a lot of “profession¬ 
als” look down their noses at some of 
my counseling methods. That doesn’t 
worry me . . . the feeling is mutual. 
I have said many times that it is entire¬ 
ly too easy to educate yourself right out 
of reach of the people you are supposed 
to help ... to lose that priceless 
“common touch” so essential to good 
counseling. Too much formal training 
can train you not to want to stoop to 


the “mucking” level, which is absolute¬ 
ly necessary at times. 

All the “book-lamin’” in the world 
isn’t going to teach a counselor that 
the main thing he has to do is to roll 
up his sleeves and get on the ball. 
Neither motivation nor empathy can be 
learned from books! 

More than one wife of a professional 
has told me she refuses to allow her 
spouse to talk to her about any of his 
cases or problems. With the husband 
nodding agreeingly, she piously tells me 
his training repeatedly stressed he was 
not to “talk out of class.” Be that 
as it may, I thank God I don’t have a 
wife like that. Guess I am no profes¬ 
sional because I go home and discuss 
things with my wife. She is deeply in¬ 
terested in my work and I want to keep 
it that way. She often amazes me with 
the most simple solutions. When I get 
so involved that I lose all perspective 
and can’t seem to find the forest for 
the trees, she is often a gift of God. 

I once shocked a workshop by telling 
a panel I seldom use psychologists with 
my deaf clients. Until the time comes 
when we have psychologists who can 
communicate with the deaf and who 
understand our “oddities,” I don’t in¬ 
tend to change. They call me in to in¬ 
terpret for my own clients because 
they (psychologists) can’t communicate 
with them! Nevertheless, these same 
professionals have a very low opinion 
of the language of signs, and their opin¬ 
ions don’t seem to change, regardless of 
how successful I am in getting through 
to the client. 

One psychologist got up at that meet¬ 
ing and sarcastically remarked that in 
other words I figured I’d save a big 
fat fee and do it myself, huh? That’s 
about the size of it, except that I was 
doing it myself anyway! 

We must get more properly-trained 
deaf counselors in the field. You poor 
overworked souls would no doubt wel¬ 
come them with open arms. At present, 
we are discussing with the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration in Wash¬ 
ington the feasibility of starting an on- 
the-job training program for counselors 
of the deaf at our center in Dallas. 

Various state divisions seem reluctant 
to hire specialists for the deaf. Two 
reasons are usually advanced for this 
hesitancy: 1) there is not enough of a 
case load to justify the expense and 2) 
there are no specially-trained men for 
the jobs even if they did decide to hire 
one. 

But look . . . When I first moved to 
Dallas, I found the deaf constituted less 
than one percent of the total VRA case 
load in Texas. I asked why, and was 
told there just weren’t any. Yet in 
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the first six months, we had serviced 
over 100 clients and placed over one- 
third of them on jobs. The others were 
helped with problems other than em¬ 
ployment. In Indiana, I inherited 47 cli¬ 
ents. Nine months later, there were 179 
on the list. So the argument that there 
isn’t enough demand just doesn’t make 
sense. All the deaf need is someone 
they can understand, and to be under¬ 
stood! 

More and more instances of com¬ 
munications and rapport difficulties of 
the average counselor in the area of the 
deaf are appearing on our records. Re¬ 
quests for help, both from counselors 
and from deaf people, are coming in 
from all over Texas as well as from 
neighboring states. I know this is old 
hat to you people. What I can’t under¬ 
stand is why you don’t do something 
about it in your own states? Why don’t 
you start bellowing at your state direc¬ 
tor? Why don’t you start complaining 
that you don’t know what to do with the 
deaf clients you have and never will? 
That’s nothing to be ashamed of. Be 
honest! In Indiana, my former employ¬ 
er made no bones about telling people 
his counselors used to cringe every time 
a deaf person came into their office. 
After a deaf specialist was hired as con¬ 
sultant, they were all out beating the 
bushes for more deaf clients. Why? Far 
fewer communications problems, that’s 
why! 

The strangest thing of all is the pro¬ 
fessional eyebrows continually being 
raised regarding the fact that many bril¬ 
liant deaf men and women are mere 
printers or factory workers. “How 
come?” they ask. “Whatsa’ matter?” 
“Why aren’t there more deaf men in 
executive positions?” In the next breath, 
they argue against deaf men as ef¬ 
fective counselors to the deaf. This is 
in spite of the fact that deaf consul¬ 
tants already in the field are effective¬ 
ly proving their worth! Why are there 
no deaf bank presidents? No superin¬ 
tendents of schools for the deaf? Only 
two or three deaf principals? And few 
deaf professionals? Because few places 
want to bother with something that 
might worry them! The deaf have prov¬ 
en themselves as teachers of the deaf, 
and whenever allowed to, as executives. 
Yet, when they start pulling themselves 
up by their own bootstraps, some pro¬ 
fessional experts, and others, cut the 
straps. In other words the people in 
command seem to think, “They have 
no bread? Let ’em eat cake!” 

I think I can say it this way: “Two 
men looked out from behind prison bars. 
The one saw mud and the other, stars!” 
How we eventually feel about our af¬ 
fliction and its frustrating limitations 
is a direct result of the arbitrary re¬ 
strictions imposed on us by the so-called 
normal world. We do need the encour¬ 
agement being preached to us all the 
time. But what good does it do to sell 
us a high-powered speed boat and then 
limit us to a small body of water? 
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I want to emphasize again that a 
vast reservoir of untapped talent lies 
dormant among the deaf because of the 
lack of humane vision on the part of 
the hearing executives in control. One 
or two good deaf counselors for the deaf 
in each state would be one concrete an¬ 
swer to the placement problem . . . liv¬ 
ing proof in action! 

It seems at present we are concerned 
only with the easy clients ... the mid¬ 
dle class of the deaf, (No. 2) and not 
the frustrated “cream” (No. 1) or the 
even more frustrated “lower class” (No. 
3). 

RELAX! There is no easy answer to 
the placement problem except blood, 
sweat, toil and tears! You never com 
pletely solve it. For every client you 
place, there are two more waiting for 
you, each seeming a bit more com¬ 
plicated. So, for your own sanity you 
should try your best to counsel your cli¬ 
ents into the proper frame of mind to go 
out and do their own job hunting. There 
are many reasons for this, mainly: 

1. It teaches them that jobs are 
not easy come, easy go, and that 
they cannot expect to come back 
for another handout each time 
they either lose a job or quit one. 

2. It makes them appreciate the job 
they find much more than if it 
is handed to them. 

3. It gives them a feeling of ac¬ 
complishment and pride in their 
own efforts, and more confidence 
in their capabilities. 

True, a lot of counseling goes into_ 
these “12s.” You have to teach them' 
how to approach the personnel men, 
how to fill out the applications, and so 
on and on. I know you have often won¬ 
dered how you can be expected to suc¬ 
ceed when the schools have failed after 
12 years or more, often in spite of bet¬ 
ter means of communication. I certain¬ 
ly have! 

The idea of a division hiring a place¬ 
ment man has often been broached, but 
I just can’t see how it would help. True, 
he might be able to find the job open¬ 
ings, but the counselor would still have 
to go and sell his client to the prospec¬ 
tive employer. He knows, or should, his 
client’s problems better than anyone 
else, and it would be pure duplication 
to expect the placement man to take 
over at that stage of the game. And 
why go to the expense of hiring a place¬ 
ment man to locate the jobs when the 
state employment services are supposed 
to do that? Good joke! I have always 
received far more referrals from the 
employment service than I have sent 
to them; so I long ago gave up on them. 
Still, it would seem that the employ¬ 
ment service would cooperate with the 
VRA offices as far as employment leads 
are concerned, and let the counselor fol¬ 
low up and sell his own client. But it 
surely doesn’t work that way. 

As a result of the dismal failure ot 
the ES to deliver, I have devised a 


pretty good system of locating jobs. 
First, I mail out survey forms to every 
deaf person I hear of in the Dallas area. 
As the forms come back, we take th 
names of the companies for whom they 
work and make up a classified file oi 
employers willing to hire deaf people. 
When deaf clients come in seeking em¬ 
ployment in any specific field, we have 
this file and my secretary goes through 
the list calling the companies on th' 
phone. Usually we are able to locate 
prospective employers that way, but L 
not, then we have to contact some nc 
ones from the phone book. 

Then, too, we are always on the look¬ 
out for personnel men who have any 
connection at all with the deaf, prefer¬ 
ably through relationship. One father 
brought his son in to see me about sum¬ 
mer employment. We happened to know 
of a summer job and also that the 
father was personnel man at a big paint 
factory. As often happens, his company 
didn’t have a single deaf employe. The 
father hesitated to try to get his own 
son on for fear he was not ready, and 
might make him (the father) look bad. 
So we did some horse trading with him. 
We placed his son on a summer job. 
In return, he hired the best man we 
had. Since that time, the plant has added 
two more deaf employes, and the first 
one is more or less the liaison man. 

I do a lot of public speaking on the 
merits of the deaf and their trials and 
tribulations. That, more than anything 
else, is the key to better jobs for the 
deaf. If only big industry could be con¬ 
vinced that the deaf are NOT risks but 
the finest workers they can find, a ma¬ 
jor breakthrough would be achieved. 
But with the constant merging of small 
companies, where the deaf person is one 
of the team, into industrial giants, where 
the top men go by graphs and charts, 
the human element is gone. They are 
interested only in the best and fastest 
way to get their products on the mar¬ 
ket. And they won’t even give us a 
chance to prove that we can be one 
of the best and fastest. 

In spite of everything, the deaf con¬ 
tinue to find jobs and keep them. They 
get married, have children, own homes 
. . . and live their own normal happy 
lives. They have cars, boats and every¬ 
thing their hearing neighbors have. 
They buy TVs they can’t understand, 
automobile insurance that costs twice 
as much as it should, drive 20 miles 
to talk to a friend on business when, 
if they could use a phone, it would save 
them uncounted time and money. And 
they don’t complain! Except they are 
still denied equal employment rights! 

I appreciate this chance to talk to 
you as rehabilitation counselors. It 
seems that God has permitted a special 
cross to come upon some deaf people. 
It is heavy and it hurts. They desperate¬ 
ly need professionals with real broad 
understanding, who can and will help 
them to set their individual crosses in 
such a way that they won’t cut so 
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deeply and actually become quite bear¬ 
able. 

There is a massive selling job to be 
done. Families, the general public, em¬ 
ployers and government officials need 
to realize and accept the responsibility 
of some basic facts and human under¬ 
standing. 


It’s San Francisco in ’66! The local 
committee is now hard at work planning 
for one of the liveliest National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf conventions next sum¬ 
mer. 

The city of San Francisco itself is we)l 
worth coming to even without the conven¬ 
tion to beckon you. So a national conven¬ 
tion of the deaf set in the jewel city is a 
rare occasion. You may be assured that 
you will long regret it if you should miss 
this once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. En¬ 
joy the sparkling company of your peers. 
Participate in discussions that may deter¬ 
mine the future of the American deaf. 
Get acquainted with many of the national 
leaders about whom you may have only 
heard or read. Wander among the many 


I hope each of you will go home from 
this meeting with the same deep feeling 
I have toward educators, parents, 
friends and deaf leaders of the deaf 
everywhere . . . “Either lead, follow 
or get out of the way!” For only then 
will your placement problems become 
easier! 


attractions that are there near the con¬ 
vention headquarters or visit the famed 
sights in the city. All this without having 
to suffer the usual summer heat and hu¬ 
midity. Air conditioners are almost un¬ 
known in San Francisco; Mother Nature 
does the necessary cooling all by herself. 

No matter from what direction you may 
approach San Francisco, or by what 
means of transportation you use, the first 
sight of the city will take away your 
breath with sheer delight. 

If you travel by land, you will most 
likely reach the city by crossing one of 
two world-famous bridges. The San Fran¬ 
cisco Bay Bridge was until recently the 
longest bridge in the world. The Golden 


Gate Bridge spans the thrilling, scenic 
entrance to San Francisco Bay which pro¬ 
vides a harbor from the wild, restless 
Pacific Ocean. 

The city of San Francisco, with its sky¬ 
scraper-covered hills, will seem to rise 
from the water when you pass the middle 
arch of either bridge and start to descend 
toward the sparkling metropolis. Hidden 
here are many delights yet to be discov¬ 
ered by you! 

The approach toward the San Francisco 
Bay area by air is unparalleled by any 
other sight in the world. Many world- 
weary travelers are refreshed when their 
airplanes start to swoop toward the Inter¬ 
national Airport, situated on the western 
edge of the bay. Suddenly bursting upon 
you as the plane passes over the last 
hurdle of the coastal mountains, the sight 
of the sparkling blue San Francisco Bay 
ringed by the metropolises of San Fran¬ 
cisco and Oakland, and their satellite 
cities, beggars description. Like jewels 
in a setting, the bay is spanned by sev¬ 
eral mighty and lofty bridges and spotted 
here and there with tree-covered islands. 

A fine freeway brings you right into the 
heart of the city from the airport. Be 
ready for the exhilirating sight of the sky¬ 
scrapers of the business district popping 
into view when your limousine rounds the 
last hill. 

San Francisco is probably one of the 
most cosmopolitan cities in America. 
Here you will have a painless lesson in 
social studies by observing the many eth¬ 
nical groups retaining their native cul¬ 
tures without succumbing to the influence 
of a free and sophisticated America. The 
many restaurants offering dishes from 
different countries are the gourmet’s de¬ 
light. It would be weeks before the entire 
repertoire is exhausted. 

The convention committee is well aware 
that the city of San Francisco with its 
cool, invigorating climate will be the big¬ 
gest attraction. They are making plans 
to capitalize upon this so that the 1966 
NAD convention will be one of your most 
treasured memories. 


San Francisco, The Jewel City, Beckons You 



Panorama of San Francisco beyond Golden Gate Bridge. San Francisco Bay Bridge can be seen in the 
distance. Pacific Ocean extends beyond lower right corner. 


Fingerspelling Stressed . . . 

Teaching The Deaf In The Soviet Union 


Bronislava Korsunskaya, a researcher 
at the Institute of Defectology of the 
Academy of Education of the Russian 
Federation (RSFSR), has come to the 
conclusion that dactylology, the use of 
the finger alphabet, makes it easier for 
the deaf to learn the pronunciation of 
all the sounds and their combinations. 
Korsunskaya has worked out the system 
of teaching deaf children aged 2-7 how 
to talk with the help of the finger alpha¬ 
bet. 

Using the system, Soviet specialists 


By VALERIA TRESVYATSKAYA 

Novosti Press Agency Correspondent 

teach deaf children to pronounce 250- 
300 words in the first six months of 
schooling, while without resorting to the 
finger alphabet, children usually learn 
only 18-20 words during the same per¬ 
iod. By the time they go to school 
(there are special schools for the deaf 
in the Soviet Union) the children who 
finish their complete course of training 
according to the Korsunskaya system 
have an active vocabulary of about 2,000 
words. 

Usually a deaf child lags behind nor¬ 


mal children of the same age in develop¬ 
ment. Until the age of 18 months this 
is hardly noticeable. But when the child 
is 2-3 years of age, the difference be¬ 
tween them becomes strikingly appar¬ 
ent. That is why it is necessary to begin 
training deaf children as early as pos¬ 
sible and thus compensate for their 
handicap. 

In the sixth month of training the 
deaf child is already able to remember 
4-and 5-letter words after he read them 
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two or three times with the help of the 
finger alphabet. 

By the end of the first year of training 
the four-year old arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that nouns in the plural have 
special endings and insists that the nec¬ 
essary changes be made. 

Deaf children at the age two years 
and ten months can read, with the help 
of the finger alphabet, small sentences 
made up of familiar words and printed 
for them—for example, such sentences 
as “Bring me a big bear” and “Give 
me a small ball.” 

When deaf children reach the age of 
three, they begin to read aloud, pro¬ 
nouncing the sounds quite correctly. 
When they are four or five years of 
age they read, understand and repeat 
short topical texts and answer questions 
dealing with these texts. At six the 
children are capable to describe a pic¬ 
ture they see. It is interesting that the 
children learn how to type very quick¬ 
ly—in 8-10 days. Naturally, they type 
only the words which they can repeat 
with the fingers or out loud. 

In the Home for the Deaf Children 
of preschool age situated in Malakhovka 
(near Moscow), 70 boys and girls aged 
3-7 live and study. Their board costs 
their parents only 10-15 rubles a year. 
The children live there all year, only 
going home to their parents in the sum¬ 
mer. 

I visited this school and became ac¬ 
quainted with a six-year old girl, who 
was born deaf and does not attend reg¬ 
ular school yet,* and her instructor. 

“What is your name,” I asked. The 
girl attentively watched my lips as I 
was speaking. She was “listening” to 
my lips and replied distinctly, “Tanya.” 

“Where does your daddy work?” I 
asked loudly, clearly articulating every 
word. 

“He is a tailor,” Tanya answered. 

“Does he make dresses?” 

“No, coats.” 

All three of us felt at ease after 
this short conversation. Tanya recited 
verses and then even sang a popular 
song for us, “May There Always Be 
Sunshine.” 

Tanya, who has never heard music, 
sang with great feeling, not exactly fol¬ 
lowing the melody, but strictly preserv¬ 
ing the rhythm of the song. 

In the Soviet Union preschool institu¬ 
tions for the deaf are maintained by 
the government. These are kindergar¬ 
tens, boarding schools, orphan homes, 
preschool groups at schools for the 
deaf and preschool groups at kinder¬ 
gartens. 

Under the system of education worked 
out by the Institute of Defectology, 
speech with the help of the finger al¬ 
phabet is not the final purpose of edu¬ 
cation but only a means of developing 
children and enabling them to learn 
how to speak and write more quickly. 


*In the Soviet Union children start 
school at age 7. 



George Dewey Coats, second vice president of the 
National Association of the Deaf, who passed away 
on Sept. 4, 1965, at Fulton, Mo. 


Johns Hopkins Studying 
Hereditary Deafness 

Scientists at Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, Md., are attempting to iden¬ 
tify and define different types of heredi¬ 
tary deafness in man. Their subjects in¬ 
clude families of Amish and Mennonite 
religious sects in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, and families with members at¬ 
tending schools for the deaf. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration approved a grant for the two-year 
Johns Hopkins University project. The 
Federal contribution for the first year 
will be $20,859, and it is expected that a 
similar amount will be granted for the 
second year. The sponsor’s share is $3,450 
for the first year. 

Amish families are included in the 
Johns Hopkins study because the Univer¬ 
sity has extensive genealogical data about 
them. The Mennonite families were chos¬ 
en because of a prevalence of deafness in 
this group. The other families were se¬ 
lected because more than one-third of 
the students in schools for the deaf have 
a family history of deafness. It is esti¬ 
mated that the same proportion of in¬ 
herited deafness exists for the 250,000 deaf 
persons in the United States. 

Co-directors of the Johns Hopkins proj¬ 
ect are Bruce W. Konigsmark, M. D., 
assistant professor of otolaryngology, and 
Victor A. McKusick, M.D., chief of the 
Division of Medical Genetics, at the Uni¬ 
versity’s School of Medicine. 

Donors to NAD Projector Fund 

Sept. 24 , 1965 


Balance as of September 
DEAF AMERICAN_$ 944.03 

8- 14-65 J. Leonard Reisman _ 2.00 

9- 15-65 Mildred Watson _ 10.00 

9-15-65 Manhattan Club for 

the Deaf_ 25.00 

9-14-65 Robert and Mary Jim Werdig 5.00 

9-18-65 Albert Berke M&M_10.00 

9-23-65 Gordon L. Allen _ 10.00 

9-23-65 Mildred A. Watson _ 10.00 

9-23-65 Evelyn C. Yolles _ 25.00 


Total to Date _$1,041.03 


George Dewey Coats 

Funeral services for George Dewey 
Coats, principal of the vocational depart¬ 
ment at the Missouri School for the Deaf 
for 16 years were held Monday at the 
Browning Funeral Home. 

Mr. Coats died Saturday at Callaway 
Memorial Hospital after a long illness. 
He had been a patient for a week. 

Services were conducted by the Rev. 
Ted Mallinckrodt, pastor of the Court 
Street Methodist Church, and were in¬ 
terpreted into signs by Lloyd A. Harrison, 
superintendent of MSD. Mrs. Pearl Stein- 
haus, St. Louis, signed “Abide With Me,” 
accompanied by Mrs. Cleo Statton on 
the organ. 

Pallbearers were William Hamilton, 
Grover Farquhar, Arthur Merklin, John 
Mulvaney, Richard Davis and Don Kurtz. 
Burial will be at Rose Lawn Cemetery, 
Little Rock, Ark., on Wednesday. 

Before being appointed vocational prin¬ 
cipal at the school, Mr. Coats was an in¬ 
structor in woodworking at MSD. He 
also served twice as acting vocational 
principal. He was a recognized authority 
on vocational education of the deaf. 

Born in Coal Hill, Ark., he was the 
son of William Marion and Alpha Srygley 
Coats. He lost his hearing as a result 
of measles at the age of five and was 
educated at the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf, Little Rock, graduating in 1917. He 
also was a student at Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 

After leaving college he was a carpenter 
and cabinetmaker in Little Rock and 
Kansas City, then a journeyman carpenter 
in San Francisco and Portland, Ore. For 
three years he was instructor in wood¬ 
working at the Washington School for the 
Deaf and in 1935 came to the Missouri 
School where he was on the staff for 28 
years, with two years av/ay from the 
school as an industrial woodworker, in 
St. Louis. 

He also had served as dean of boys at 
the school for several years. 

He was married to Mrs. Dorothy New- 
land of Fulton on Aug. 24, 1943, and she 
preceded him in death in 1957. On June 
4, 1961, he married Miss Mildred DeArman 
of Little Rock, Ark., and she survives. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Coats is sur¬ 
vived by a son, William Richard Coats, 
Lincoln, Ill.; two sisters, Mrs. J. C. Strick¬ 
land, Kennenwick, Wash., and Mrs. Della 
Srygley, Fort Smith, Ark.; and four broth¬ 
ers, Ben Edwards Coats, Monrovia, Calif., 
Sam Coats, Waukegan, Ill., Cleve Coats, 
Coal Hill, Ark., and Lester Coats, also of 
Coal Hill. 

Mr. Coats was a member of the Mis¬ 
souri Association of the Deaf, the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, and the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 
He was an active leader of these organi¬ 
zations and often was elected to office. 

He also was active in such professional 
organizations as the Convention of Amer¬ 
ican Instructors of the Deaf and wrote 
articles for various educational journals. 
—Fulton, Mo., newspaper. 
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Arkansas . . . 

The Arkansas School for the Deaf 
opened Sept. 13 with a record enroll¬ 
ment. This year marks the first year 
of integration in this school, and things 
seem to be going quite well. A number 
of new counselors have been added to 
the staff, and we are happy to report 
that these employes are largely deaf. 
Head supervisor is Hal Adcock, who 
retired from the printing trade to work 
at the school. Charles Jowles, Bob 
Edmiaston and Lola Edmiaston are 
working under him. As of this writing 
only one new deaf teacher has been 
added to the faculty. 

Kyle and Mae Workman surprised us 
with a visit recently. The Workmans 
love Arkansas, and we must assure them 
that the feeling is mutual. With every¬ 
body going West, it is good to hear 
that the Workmans are thinking of leav¬ 
ing Los Angeles for our state someday. 

Sarah and Bill Fields have a spank¬ 
ing new house in one of the new develop¬ 
ments here. They were tendered a 
housewarming party with Sarah Griffis 
as hostess. 

Marie Haggard has become a “com¬ 
muter.” She is settled in an apartment 
in Little Rock so son Bobby can be a 
day-pupil at ASD. Weekends she goes 
home to El Dorado. The Holcombs of 
Indiana were guests of the Haggards 
early in the summer. They made a trip 
to Dallas and Six Flags Over Texas. 
The kids loved it. 

The Drakes and Hicks visited the 
same place and they, too, loved the 
exposition. 

Donna Drake and Bette Hicks, soph¬ 
omores at Gallaudet, spent the sum¬ 
mer working for the Youth Job Corps. 
They worked at the deaf school in the 
printing shop. Ida Wylie also a soph at 
Gallaudet worked at the Pepsi-Cola 
plant. 

The teachers meeting at Flint, Mich., 
was well represented by Arkies. Supt. 
Parks took a station wagon full up with 
him. Hal and Mary Nell Adcock took 
Katy Ki Kimbro and Roy Calhoun 
along, and going with the Troy Brad¬ 
leys was Lonnie Tubb and several hear¬ 
ing instructors. 

The Luther Shibleys and son L. C. 
had a fabulous trip West. They toured 
the country for six weeks, visiting 
friends and relatives along the way. 
They reported a wonderful visit with 
ex-Arkies, Opal and Leu Relle Fulmer 
at their trailer in Oregon. They brought 
home several good reels of movies, and 
we stay-at-homers just loved them. 


Charlotte and James Collums went 
to Boston, Mass., to see daughter, Cin¬ 
dy, graduate cum laude from Bran- 
deis University. After graduation they 
toured Canada, Niagara Falls, and De¬ 
troit, Mich. In September, they took 
Cindy to Chicago where she entered 
the University of Chicago’s School of 
Social Service Administration for her 
master’s degree. Cindy has received a 
full fellowship grant for graduate study 
for two years. 

Norma Westfall is a junior at the 
University of Arkansas. She will take 
her senior year in training at the Ar¬ 
kansas School. Norma is the daughter 
of the Sherman Westfalls, and is much 
in demand as an interpreter for church 
services and other gatherings. 

Bryan Caldwell, Jr., whose parents 
are the senior Caldwells, is also a stu¬ 
dent at the University of Arkansas. Bry¬ 
an is a business administration major 
and hopes to attend law school, even¬ 
tually becoming a corporation lawyer. 
We folks sure are proud of our chil¬ 
dren! 

Norman Tubb, son of the Lonnie 
Tubbs, is a sophomore at the Univer¬ 
sity of Arkansas Medical School. 

Among the younger fry who are going 
places are the Bullochs’ two boys, Steve 
and Gary—they are crack baseball 
players, and contributed much to Our 
Towns’ Little League. 

Wanda Ketchum Lane and her chil¬ 
dren spent most of the summer in Lo¬ 
noke with her folks while husband, Ken, 
attended school in Kansas City. The 
Lanes live in Frederick, Md. 

Little Rock Association of the Deaf 
inaugurated a monthly captioned movie 
showing after their meetings. As a re¬ 
sult the meetings draw a much bigger 
crowd than they did before the movies 
were shown. The group is busy raising 
funds for the upcoming Southwest bas¬ 
ketball tournament which will be held 
here in 1967. 

We were all deeply saddened at the 
passing of our deaf friend, George Dew¬ 
ey Coats. Simple graveside services 
were held in Little Rock. Dewey will 
be sorely missed by everybody, and our 
sincerest sympathy is extended to his 
widow, Mrs. Mildred DeArman Coats. 

Alice Crow, accompanied by her cou¬ 
sin, Jackie Craig, drove her new Volks¬ 
wagen to Minnesota to visit her fiancee, 
Wayne Frick, and his family. From 
there Alice planned to drive to her new 
teaching job in Staunton, Va. Jackie 
flew home from Washington, D.C. 

The Acey Holts were thrilled over the 



OBSERVE 40TH ANNIVERSARY—Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry V. Jarvis, 28 Becker Circ'e, Wilson, Conn., 
celebrat'd their 40th wedding anniversary on Sept. 
17, 1965. Thry were married in Reading, Pa., in 
19?5 by the l»te Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, Episcopal 
minister to the deaf. 

arrival of a baby girl. They have two 
boys. 

Robert Bevill and Glenda Carter 
were married at the Antioch Baptist 
Church with a good many deaf friends 
attending the ceremony. Robert teaches 
printing at ASD. 

When you are visiting our beautiful 
school, be sure to ask Supt. Parks to 
show you the pen he received from 
President Johnson. Mr. Parks was in¬ 
vited to Washington, D. C., to witness 
the signing of the bill pertaining to the 
establishing of the new National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf. He had the 
pen framed in a beautiful case and it 
is one of his dearest possessions. 

California . . . 

It’s a girl for Marion and Jean Wild- 
man of West Covina. Valerie Joi arrived 
Sept. 17. 

Harold MacAdam of Cypress drove his 
mother, Eva, back to Illinois where they 
visited Eva’s two sisters end of the sum¬ 
mer and then to Kalamazoo, Mich., where 
they took Iva DeMartini in tow and drove 
her back home to Banning. En route the 
three stopped over in Minnesota to visit 
three other sisters of Eva’s as well as 
Iva’s various relatives. Although the 
month of August is not the best time of 
the year for an auto trip back to the 
Midwest, Eva, at 84, stood the long trek 
just fine; Iva lost 10 pounds; and Mac re¬ 
joices over the disappearance of that 
spare tire that had him mighty worried 
earlier in the summer. 

Yes, Iva DeMartini is back home from 
her European jaunt! She flew into New 
York City Aug. 17 cutting her trip 10 
days short saying she had seen as much 
of Europe as she cared to. Latest postal 
found Pollai Bennett and Peggie Neitzie 
in Yugoslavia en route to Greece. Peggie 
is due in Washington, D.C., at this writ¬ 
ing but Pollai seems bent upon seeing the 
sights around the entire globe before she 
comes home again. 

Mrs. Mamie Graff of Kalamazoo ar- 
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Among the highlights of the long trip the Leon 
Bakers of Los Angeles took last spring (as reported 
in the May issue) was a nostalgic evening at the 
new Kansas City (Kan.) Club for the deaf. A large 
group of friends gathered there to meet the Bakers 
both of whom grew up in the Kansas City area. 
Mrs. Thaine (Margaret Haurahan) Ayers, whether 
by chance or design, brought along a picture taken 
at the Kansas School 'way back in 1939. Since all 
four of the girls in the picture were present, a new 
picture was very much in order. In this "then and 
now" sequence, the girls are pictured in the same 
order: Left to right: Mrs. Thaine Ayers (Margaret 
Haurahan), Mrs. Leon Baker (Virginia Thompson), 
Mrs. Bill Ncdrow (Maude Weber) and Mrs. Don 
Hyde (Dorothy Jackson). Mrs. Ayers is the mother 
of one daughter; Mrs. Nedrow has one boy and 
one girl; Mrs. Hyde no children, and Mrs. Baker 
four children and two grandchildren. Maybe it is 
because she was the only one to leave her native 
state, but Virginia seems to lead in all the statis¬ 
tics. However, the years seem to have been kind 
to the girls! 

rives in Los Angeles Oct. 8 to visit a sis¬ 
ter in nearby Gardena and Iva Demartini 
in Banning for a couple of weeks. 

After waiting four long years for an 
immigration visa, Mrs. Doreen MaGrath 
of West Australia will arrive in Los An¬ 
geles sometime during October to make 
her home with Iva Demartini who made 
Doreen’s acquaintance while visiting Syd¬ 
ney some years back. 

We took in the Fiesta Ball given by 
the ’67 CAD convention committee at the 


U. S. Grant Hotel in San Diego during the 
summer and had a high old time with the 
folks down there. Quite a few from the 
Los Angeles area also made the trip 
and we understand the convention fund 
received a big boost. Fiesta costume prizes 
went to Carol Liberatore of LaMirada and 
Clyde Houze of El Cajon. Clyde also 
won the silver shrimp dish in a raffle 
drawing. 

Day after the Fiesta the Thompsons 
entertained a bunch of us in their lovely 
patio. Among those enjoying the after¬ 
noon with cocktails and conversation were 
Major and Mrs. Vernon S. Birck of Hemet; 
Ivan Nunn; the three Watson sisters, An¬ 
gela, Edna and Babette; Ed and Flo 
Petek; Wayne and Bonnie Gough; the 
Morans and the Cosgroves. Everything 
was going fine until the ice-filled wash 
tub sprang a leak whereupon most of us 
took turns helping Marvin wield a mop. 

Another kind of party . . . the kind that’s 
bitter sweet, was given by the Peteks at 
their home in National City afternoon of 
Sunday, Aug. 22, assisted by the Goughs, 
Morans, Houzes and Cosgroves. Occasion 
was to say goodbye and Godspeed to Mar¬ 
vin and Mary Ellen Thompson prior to 
their departure the following week for 
Berkeley where Marvin assumed his duties 
as a boys’ counselor Sept. 1. Guests in¬ 
cluded close friends and neighbors . . . 
almost the entire population of San Diego. 
As of right now, the Thompsons are hap¬ 
pily ensconced in an apartment on Mc¬ 
Kinley Street in Berkeley and they must 
be mighty busy ’cause they have not sent 
us even a postcard! 

A month-long motor vacation meander¬ 
ing ended the last week of August for 
Waverly and Myrtle Dyke of South Gate. 
They followed road maps to New York 
City and Pennsylvania visiting friends and 
relatives en route. Waverly was quite 
taken with the Big City (despite the fact 
he got lost a couple of times) and the 
World’s Fair but tells us that such a trip 
does cost a mint. However, they assure 
us it was worth it and they’re already 
looking forward to a repeat sometime 
anon. 

Visitors to the new Home for the Aged 
Deaf in Arcadia have commented on the 
beautiful grandfather clock that stands 
in the living room. To give credit where 
it is due, the clock, costing $192.50, is 
a gift from us folks on the CHAD and 
CAD boards. At this writing, the CHAD 
board is on the verge of authorizing the 
sale of the old Home on Los Angeles’ 
Menlo Avenue, and the money realized 
from the sale will certainly be welcome. 

It is with a heavy heart that we record 
herein the untimely death of Morris Fahr 
of Van Nuys. Morris, an excellent pilot 
with more than 950 flying hours to his 
credit, died instantly in the flaming crash 
of his plane which also took the life of 
his lone passenger while coming in for a 
landing at Whitman Air Park late Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 12. The plane hit and 
destroyed a house in Pacoima, whose occu¬ 
pant was away at the time. Funeral ser¬ 
vices, attended by more than 200 grieving 
friends and relatives, were conducted the 
following Tuesday. Morris was perhaps 


the most genuinely friendly person we 
have ever known; his magnetic presence 
and wide grin were an asset to any gath¬ 
ering. Our heart goes out to his widow, 
Anna, and members of his family. 

In a recent issue, we recorded the list 
of new officers of the Los Angeles Club 
of the Deaf, but, somehow, the name of 
Milton Miller came up missing. We want 
you to know that Milton was, once again, 
elected president of the Los Angeles Club 
and enjoys a fine record of leadership. 

Newlyweds Fred and Ruth “Bonny” La- 
monto threw a party the other Saturday 
evening for some two dozen or so friends. 
The gathering took place at the Comp¬ 
ton home of Herman and Flo Skedsmo 
and was so much fun that no one made a 
move to go home until near sunup Sunday 
morning. Highlight of the evening was 
the showing of the IGD color films and 
slides with Herman entertaining the folks 
by appearing in clothing purchased from 
Russian athletes at Washington, D. C., 
and conversing in the language of signs 
as used by the Russian deaf, which he 
has mastered very well. Among the lucky 
people enjoying a hearty supper cooked 
over the outdoor grill by Fred, assisted 
by Charles “Red” Lamberton, were the 
Elmer Priesters, Sanford Diamonds, Ev¬ 
erett Rattans, Art Krugers, Ivan Nunn, 
Fred Collins, Arlene Shultz, the Schmidts 
and Bobby Skedsmo, the Fails, Jany Lou 
Dyer, the Caligiuris, Larry Levy, Mother 
Bonnet (Ruth’s mother), the Eyrichs and 
more we may have missed in the gay 
goings-on of the evening. 

We are sorry to say that, as of this 
writing, Fred LaMonto has just undergone 
major surgery in St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Long Beach. Fred has had more than his 
share of illness the past few years and 
we sincerely hope that the road ahead 
will be one of health and happiness for 
both him and Bonny. 

Some 75 happy people converged on the 
luxurious new home of Ruth and Roger 
Skinner out in Northridge all day Satur¬ 
day, Aug. 6, to spend the day swimming, 
sipping and polishing off heavily loaded 
plates piled high with exotic Hawaiian 
delicacies. The Skinners, assisted by 
Roger’s brother Bob and the Cowans, Hal 
Rosenfelds, Pasleys, Lois Bowden, Bunny 
Webster and other good friends, turned 
over their large and beautifully modern 
home for the gathering which, at $5 per 
head, was designed to put the FUN in 
FUNd-raising for the CHAD’s new office 
equipment. Northridge is ’way over in 
the San Fernando Valley where the hot 
desert winds blow and the Skinners’ swim¬ 
ming pool surely got a good workout, you 
can bet! A huge telescope is set up right 
near the pool and, as soon as the sun 
went down, we got a good look at the 
MOON, no less, and was that a thrill??? 
Those who drank too much, ate too much 
and tried to drown themselves in the pool 
when they were not oooohing and aaahing 
at the Skinners’ palatial new home were, 
far as we met up with: the Frank Eggers, 
Herb Schreibers, Patsy Gaffney, Lucy 
Sigman, Art Krugers. Everett Rattans, 
Ivan Nunn, Clarence Allmandinger, Mary 
A. Thompson, the Jim Garrisons, the Al- 
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CALIFORNIA HOME 
FOR THE AGED DEAF 
—The above building at 
529 Las Tunas Drive, 
Arcadia, Calif., was op¬ 
ened last July. It has 
facilities for 24 aged 
deaf residents. 


vin Klugmans, the John Carlins, Einer 
Rosenkjar, Lil Skinner, the Arthur New¬ 
mans and so many others, including us, 
whose generosity enabled Ruth and Roger 
to raise a goodly sum for the CHAD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wheeler of Artesia 
announce the engagement of their daugh¬ 
ter, Joyce, to Jerome 0. Johnson II. Joyce 
graduated from Artesia High School last 
June. Her fiancee, also an alumnus of 
Artesia High, attends Cerritos Junior Col¬ 
lege and is employed as an electro¬ 
mechanical draftsman. The wedding will 
take place next year. 

Among summer visitors to Los Angeles 
and Long Beach as well as San Diego 
was Mrs. Mabel Buby of Adrian, Mich., 
who spent most of the summer months 
with her daughter down in Vista, near 
Oceanside. Another visitor was Mrs. 
Sophie Rubin of Milwaukee who flew into 
Los Angeles for a two-week stay with her 
sister, Mrs. Inga Svec and daughter, Mar¬ 
garet, in Downey. Sophie and Inga went 
up to Santa Maria for a few days with 
Mrs. Edith Miller, a former resident of 
Racine Wis., then down to Tia Juana tak¬ 
ing in the usual tourist attractions of 
Knotts Berry Farm, etc., en route. Vis¬ 
iting Sophie during her stay with Inga 
were such old friends as the Stottlers, 
Florence Hinman and Yachtman Sue. 
Needless to say, it was a most reluctant 
Sophie who flew back home to Milwaukee. 

Jack Hedden continues his search for a 
copy of the August 1951 issue of the 
Silent Worker. If anyone of you out there 
can help him, please contact Jack at 2744 
Orchard Place, South Gate, Calif. He 
has a complete file except for that lone 
issue. 

Pretty Gloria Koukoutsakis led a quintet 
of women members of the Inter-City Deaf 
League (WonderBowl, Downey) to win 
the National Deaf Bowling Association 
women’s championship at the recent big 
tourney held up in Oakland. Her team¬ 
mates were Barbara Forfar, Kay Oshiro, 
Nime Fry and Dorothy Richamond. The 
10-team Deaf League meets monthly at 
the big Downey pin plant. The Shamrocks, 
composed of Sally Meyer, Vic Marsala, 
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Janice Chisholm and Ernest Holmes now 
lead the Downey unit with Teams Five, 
Seven and Three in the runnersup posi¬ 
tions. Bob Broomfield had to relinquish 
his crown as national singles champ to 
a northern bowler at Oakland. Bob said 
the lanes were too fast. Bob, along with 
George Forfar, Jodie Rogers, Oshiro and 
Jim Crossen, currently head the Deaf 
honor roll. The 10-team Long Beach 
league meets at the WonderBowl in 
Downey the second and fourth Saturdays 
of the month at 7 p.m. 

The end of summer ended a lively three- 
week SouCal vacation for Mr. and Mrs. 
Arlon Dennison of Flint, Mich., who were 
the house guests of the Ronald Crippens 
over in Lakewood. Good hosts, the Crip¬ 
pens made certain that Arlon and Aleta 
saw all there was to see during their stay. 
First on the agenda was the 13-hour tour 
of Disneyland and even that was not 
enough time to take it all in. Next they 
went to see the sea-show by the sea-shore 
(Marineland) and isn’t that a tongue-twist¬ 
er? A tour of the Universal Studios in 
Studio City and Knotts Berry Farm came 
next from whence Ronnie and Wilma took 
them below the border to spend a day 
shopping amid the many small shops that 
line Tia Juana’s Constitution Avenue. 
Turns out Ronnie got lost down there and 
it took several hours to get back to the 
border. They showed up at the U. S. 
Grant in time to take in the Fiesta Ball 
given by the ’67 Convention committee 
with Wilma and Aleta dressed in beauti¬ 
ful fiesta dresses they purchased that day 
in Old Mexico. Bidding the Crippens a 
reluctant farewell, the Dennisons started 
east via Las Vegas, El Paso, the Carlsbad 
Caverns, Juarez, Dallas, and the school 
at Sulphur, Okla., where Arlon went to 
school before entering the Michigan 
School in 1938. A last stop at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and the Dennisons finally reached 
home again already making plans to re¬ 
turn to the wonders of SouCal next vaca¬ 
tion time. Mary R. Powell of Long Beach 
took on the job of babysitting for the 
Dennison and Crippen children while their 
parents were sightseeing. 


New York . . . 

During the writer’s three-week stay at 
Gallaudet College in training for the Xth 
International Games for the Deaf, there 
were over 175 American athletes selected 
to represent the United States—and many 
coaches and officials. New Yorkers and 
former New Yorkers included: Alice Soli, 
River Edge, N. J., Owen Alabaster, Briar- 
cliff, N. Y., Collete Wolfe, Staten Island, 
N. Y., tennis players; Frank Sheldone, 
Long Island, N. Y., Paul Kaessler, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., William Schwall, Chicago, 
Ill., basketball players; David Hecht, San 
Francisco, Calif., Harvey Goodstein, Rob¬ 
ert Rubin, Gary Vallee, Rochester, N. Y., 
Kevin Milligan, Buffalo, N. Y., W. Hea- 
cock, K. Hefferman, both upstate New 
Yorkers, and Jack Antal, Queens, N. Y., 
soccer players. 

Also Marcia Kessler, New York City, 
women’s track manager; Bruce Herzic, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., swimmer; Clifford Row- 
ley, White Plains, N. Y., swimmer; Martin 
Belsky, Flint, Mich., table tennis; Morris 
Davis, walker; Art Kiuger, Los Angeles, 
Calif., team director; Leon Auerbach, 
Washington, D. C., assistant chairman; 
Fred Schreiber, Kensington, Md., publicity 
director; Alex Fleischman, Greenbelt, 
Md., local chairman; Max Friedman, New 
York City, special assistant chairman. 
We, the New York deaf, were proud of 
the above-mentioned New Yorkers for 
being selected on the U. S. team and one 
on the IGD committee. All did their jobs 
well. 

The following paragraph was inadver¬ 
tently omitted from the July-August issue 
of the DA: 

Richard and Nellie Myers’ daughter, 
Linda, 11, won a signal honor in being 
one of four American children chosen to 
represent New York City and the United 
States at a summer camp in Norway under 
the sponsorship of the Children’s Inter¬ 
national Summer Village, Inc., a non¬ 
profit organization to promote better un¬ 
derstanding in the world through children. 
They were accompanied by an adult dele¬ 
gate and a medical student. There were 
four children from each of 10 other nations 
with their delegates at the camp. Linda 
returned home Aug. 16. 

Joseph Worzel underwent two major op¬ 
erations for removal of carotid arteries 
from his neck last July. He is now well 
on the road to recovery. 

Anne and Raul Maldonado and their in¬ 
fant son Donald went to Puerto Rico for 
their vacation on Aug. 22. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maldonado visited their friend, Alfonso 
Menendez, a former student of the New 
York School for the Deaf, at his own 
jewelry shop in San Juan. They returned 
home Sept. 8. 

Twenty-five friends attended a farewell 
dinner in honor of Lena Peters in Hi-Ho 
Chinese Restaurant on Dyckman Street, 
New York City, on Sept. 9. Mrs. Peters 
left for California the next day to join 
her sister, Mrs. Wolf Bragg, in Berkeley. 

The Ludwig Fischers and the Abraham 
Barrs are on a two-month tour of Medi¬ 
terranean countries via a Cunard Line 
cruise, having sailed Sept. 15. 
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Virginia . . . 

Morton Adelanski of Richmond report¬ 
ed that his two-week vacation was worth 
his money enjoying a thrilling flight 
to California via New York last August. 
He brought home some gifts for his 
friends. 

Virginians who attended International 
Games for the Deaf included Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Cherry of Norfolk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Howell of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Mr. and Mrs. Robert Harper and 
their son Shermie of Bedford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard W. Moore, Robert Scar- 
boro and Mr. Williamson of Richmond, 
and Arthur Allen, of Toledo, 0., and 
Edmond Abbott of Akron. 

Virginia School for the Deaf’s football 
team started practice Aug. 15 and 
the opening game of the season was on 
Sept. 3. The school eleven tasted their 
first defeat by the score of 20 to 0. 

VSDB opened on the 30th of August 
with its enrollment expected to reach 
520. The enrollment includes 160 in the 
blind department and 356 in the deaf 
department. 

Claude S. Gulbranson, newly appoint¬ 
ed principal of the deaf department re¬ 
ported for duty during the first week 
of September. He received his master’s 
degree in administration and supervi¬ 
sion from San Fernando State College 
in Northridge, Calif., Aug. 27. 

Miss Shirley Roop, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Roop of Blacksburg 
who taught at the Arizona School for 
the Deaf for several years, is back at 
her Alma Mater, VSDB, as a teacher 
of physical education. 

The homecoming at VSDB will be 
Oct. 16. The football game will be be¬ 
tween the Virginia School and the Ten¬ 
nessee School. 

Tommy McKenna of Richmond is back 
at Gallaudet College as a sophomore. 

Richmond NFSD Div. No. 83 held its 
annual pre-Labor Day picnic at Kamp 
Kentwood. About 250 attended. 

The Richmond softball team played 
a few games during the summer and 
won three trophies, including third 
place in the Washington tournament. 

Wisconsin . . . 

The Milwaukee Silent Club has moved 
to 622 N. Broadway after occupying quar¬ 
ters on North Plankington for more than 
46 years. Club members did most of the 
painting and remodeling and made all 
minor repairs in preparation for the grand 
opening which was held weekend of Sept. 
10 - 11 . 

Mrs. Lorraine McDaniel was in charge 
of the Wisconsin Association of the Deaf’s 
booth at the Wisconsin State Fair held in 
Milwaukee during August. A film, “Com¬ 
munication Techniques of the Deaf,” was 
shown at intervals throughout the 10-day 
stand and the fair this year drew an at¬ 
tendance estimated at around 933,000 vis¬ 
itors. 

The Knights of Columbus, Milwaukee, 
sponsored the annual Fall Festival this 
year at St. John’s School for the Deaf. All 


proceeds went into the building fund for 
the new school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Kobleske of Mil¬ 
waukee announce the birth of a son, Don¬ 
nie, Jr., July 13. They have one other 
child, three-year-old Susan. Mrs. Kob¬ 
leske is the former Marlene Schroeder of 
Fond du Lac. 

A baby girl named Tammy Kae arrived 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Norbert 
Snortum of Two Rivers July 7. New baby 
is their first child. 

Mr. and Mrs. Salvatore Bruno of Madi¬ 
son also welcomed a new baby July 3, a 
girl and their first child. 

Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Miles Voss, Jr., 
of Madison, express their sympathy at the 
death of their 10-month-old daughter, 
Greta, who was dead on arrival at Madi¬ 
son Hospital July 15. Survivors include 
her twin sister, Meta, as well as three 
other sisters. 

Robert Merlino resigned as teacher at 
the Wisconsin School to accept a similar 
position at the Washington School for the 
Deaf. Robert and family moved to Van¬ 
couver during August. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saul Moss and family of 
Milwaukee journeyed west to California 
in July when their daughter, Eva, com¬ 
pleted volunteer service with young deaf 
and hard of hearing children sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Hearing Society. Eva 
has since returned to the University of 
Wisconsin where she is a junior. 

Mrs. Evelyn Zola, nee Lipschultz, of 
Milwaukee, spent the past summer dozing 
in the sun at her parents’ Lake Geneva 
cottage and is sporting one beautiful tan. 

Summer visitors to Wisconsin included 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Neumann, and their 
two daughters along with Mother Zola, 
all of Tucson, Ariz.; Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy 
Dunning of Cincinnati who were guests 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Rogers 


Crocker at Crystal Lake; Joy and Milton 
Lee and two children of Tucson, who 
spent the summer. 

Miss Antionette Jean Grabske, 17, of 
St. Francis, was chosen Miss St. Francis 
from a field of 21 contestants during 
August and received $100, half of which 
she donated to St. John’s School for the 
Deaf. 

George Sullivan, 76, passed away Aug. 
7. Mr. Sullivan, a resident of Oshkosh, 
had been ill for quite some time before 
his death. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel B. Lewis, nee 
Gertrude Walker of New York, and their 
daughter, have moved from Milwaukee to 
Chicago and plan to make the Windy City 
their permanent home. Daniel has been 
working as a printer there the past sev¬ 
eral years. 

Miss Jean Hauser of Milwaukee was 
runnerup in Class A at the recent an¬ 
nual tournament of the Midwest Deaf 
Ladies Golf Association. She was also 
selected as the 1965 MDGA Queen and 
will chairman the 1966 tournament at 
Cambridge, Wis. 

Roaming the Range 

With El Gaucho 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Kolp (Mattie 
Strong) were honored on their 50th anni¬ 
versary the last week in June by their 
two daughters and were visited and feted 
by practically all the deaf of Dallas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Rose of Goldthwaite, 
Texas, were visitors in Dallas, the Aug. 
14 weekend. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hosea Hooper (Bernice 
Stanley) were honored on their 50th an¬ 
niversary by their son, Bill Hooper, with 
a reception held in the Grand Prairie 
State Bank in Grand Prairie, Texas. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 
* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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Many of the area deaf were on hand to 
fete the happy couple. 

We had four former Dallasites, now Los 
Angeles, Calif., area residents, visiting 
relatives in Dallas recently. Mr. and Mrs. 
Virgil Giles (Eugenia McQuade) and son 
also took the time to drop in on their 
friends at the Dallas Club, while the 
Harvey Welches visited their relatives 
and dropped in on a few friends but did 
not come by the club. 

We were glad to welcome Miss Lois 
Dick, daughter of Ellis Dick, one time 
Oklahoma School football star to the club 
recently. We knew her dad way back 
there. Joe Katz and his brother, Oscar 
Katz, from Buffalo, N. Y., were visitors 
one night while El Gaucho was home ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Ridler of Canton, 
0., were also recent visitors at the club. 
Mr. Ridler knew many of El Gaucho’s 
former teammates at Akron. 

Jerry Capell of Lawton, Okla., Marcus 
Vahalik of Austin, Texas, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Grinnell of Garrett Park, Md., 
were visitors at the club while in Dallas 
area visiting their daughter who resides 
in Garland. Mr. Grinnell and Mrs. Troy 
Hill were classmates at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege way back when. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Ley Lewis (Mil¬ 
dred Kerr) of Burnett, Texas, have been 
occasional visitors to the Dallas Club of 
late. 

The wives of the basketball players and 
the players themselves have done yoeman 
services in the club of late and a vote of 
thanks is due one and all of them. 

Visitors the weekend of Aug. 28: Billy 
J. Board, John Allen, James Jenkins, and 
Barry Blalock of Dallas; Trudy Walbert, 
East St. Louis, Mo., formerly Trudy Gil¬ 
bert; Perry Demere, Monty Duncan and 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 

SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 


Gary Green of Abilene; Stanley Green of 
Cleburne, Texas; and Donald Bryan, of 
Graham, Texas. 

Hosea Hooper and Paul Zappalac, Dal¬ 
las’ only visitors to the International 
Games in Washington, D. C., presented 
the club with a picture of the Games 
which now hangs in the lobby. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Baird (Edith 
McFarland), after a four-month visit with 
a daughter in Detroit and visiting the 
Games in D. C., finally have flown home 
to La Puente after stopping off in Dallas 
for a visit with the Kolps and a trip to 
Galveston to see Bob’s father’s grave. 
They soon will move to North Glendale 

New Device Allows 

By ROBERT ALDEN 

The New York Telephone Company is 
introducing new equipment that will en¬ 
able totally deaf people to use the tele¬ 
phone. 

A device called Sensicall can now be 
attached to an ordinary telephone in¬ 
strument. A small lamp converts long 
and short sounds into long and short 
flashes of light. For people who are 
blind as well as deaf, the Sensicall has 
a button that vibrates whenever a sound 
comes over the line. 

For those familiar with the dots and 
dashes of the Morse Code, communica¬ 
tion is relatively simple. A caller can 
communicate with the handicapped per¬ 
son’s Sensicall by humming or whistling, 
or tapping on the mouthpiece of his 
own telephone, and the device trans¬ 
lates this into light signals. 

The Sensicall also has a button that 
the deaf person can operate to transmit 
a buzzing tone—in effect, a telegrapher’s 
key. 

In cases where Morse is not used 
and the deaf person can speak, he can 
say something like: “This is Mr. Smith. 

I am deaf and using special equipment. 
Please answer my questions by whist¬ 
ling once to indicate ‘yes’ and twice 
to indicate ‘no.’ ” 

For the deaf, unless the Morse Code 
is used, a prearranged set of signals 
would have to be employed to com¬ 
municate with friends. 

Variable Control 

The Sensicall is equipped with a con¬ 
trol that enables the user to regulate 
the intensity of the light or vibration 
signal. 

Cost of installation is $25, with a 
monthly charge of $3, in addition to the 
charges for regular telephone service. 

To make a call the deaf user picks 
up his phone in the normal way. When 
the blinking light or vibrating button 
indicates the steady dial tone he dials 
his number. Both the ringing tone and 
busy signal are recognizable by the na¬ 
ture of the flashing light or vibration. 

When the handicapped person’s tele¬ 
phone rings, a light flashes. 

The equipment was developed by 


to be near their daughter. 

A baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Larry Flanagan the first of September, 
their first child. Larry, of course, was 
proudly passing out cigars to one and all. 

Dallas Silent Club’s basketball team 
has been busy working to earn funds for 
their season and we must say they are 
showing an entirely different spirit than 
that shown the past few years. With 
Teddy McCann (40), Woodside (45), Boren 
(43), Donald Greer, Larry Flanagan, 
Dwaine Dube, Charles Niel, Ronner 
Green as well as Story and Roby, they 
will constitute a menace at Houston and 
perhaps in Boston, too, next year. 

Deaf To Use Phone 

Ralph R. Serafinn of Garden City Park, 
L.I., an engineer with the New York 
Telephone Company. He developed the 
Sensicall after two years of work in his 
basement workshop. A deaf-blind teen¬ 
age girl had asked him to devise a sys¬ 
tem so she could use the telephone. 

The girl, now a college student, said 
she was pleased with the new instru¬ 
ment. Students at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf here also said they like 
the two sets that have been installed 
in the school. 

The Telephone Pioneers of America, 
an organization with 28,000 members in 
New York State, is developing a pro¬ 
gram to help the deaf use the new equip¬ 
ment. They will teach the Morse Code 
to the deaf and to their relatives and 
friends to encourage use of the device. 
— New York Times, Aug. 28, 1965. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL _$32.00 

or Telephone Signal 

Very sensitive: Black plastic case is in¬ 
cluded, switch-volume control, microphone, 
pilot light, fuse and two receptacles for 
light & buzzer. 

115 V. BUZZER _$5.00 

DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

AUTOMATIC FLASH LIGHT SIGNAL $25.00 

One signal from one or two door bells. 

AUTOMATIC STEADY & FLASH 
LIGHT SIGNALS _ $30.00 

Two signals from two door bells. Both turn 
off lights average of 15 seconds. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


PHOTO CREDIT 

We are indebted to Capitol Photo 
Service, Inc., of Washington, D. C., 
for the use of many of the pictures 
which accompany Art Kruger's story 
on the Tenth International Games. 
Capitol was the official photographer 
during the Games and took hundreds 
of excellent pictures which were on 
display and for sale throughout the 
week. There is a strong possibility 
that Capitol will soon produce a book 
of pictures in collaboration with the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf which will offer a pictorial history 
of the varied activities. 
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President’s Message 

Some of the most exciting news in 
recent years is the development of sev¬ 
eral different communication devices 
that enable the deaf to use telephones. 
It has been my privilege to test some 
of them and to use two continuously 
for several months. 

The large telephone companies are 
becoming interested, but individual in¬ 
ventors—some of them deaf—have made 
tremendous contributions to the field. 
The oral deaf have been experimenting 
with a teletype system that uses an 
ordinary telephone hookup; it is now 
a working, practical system enabling 
deaf persons who have the machines 
to communicate instantly simply by 
dialing the other’s phone number and 
typing out a message. I had the privi¬ 
lege recently of having a back-and-forth 
conversation with Dr. H. Latham 
Breunig, in Indianapolis, while I sat in 
the home of Dr. Jim Marsters, in Pas¬ 
adena, Calif. It was a most remarkable 
experience, and in the years to come 
I am sure that many deaf people will 
have reason to appreciate the work of 
these men and their associates who de¬ 
veloped and tested the device and car¬ 
ried it through to success. 

The Bell Telephone magazine (sum¬ 
mer issue) has an article in it describ¬ 
ing the various devices it has developed 
—among them the famous Picturephone. 
I tested this device while in Washington, 
D.C., at the last NAD convention. It 
was wonderful, but it is still quite some 
time away from mass usage and is apt 
to be a very expensive means of com¬ 
municating. The article made it clear 
that the company is mostly interested 
in revenue producing devices, i.e., 
something that can be attached to pres¬ 
ent telephones at extra cost and with 
an extra monthly charge added to the 
phone bill. That may be good for the 
company and the stockholders, but not 
so good for deaf people who would be 
paying, over several years time, far 
more than the device is worth. 

New York Telephone Co. also has 
developed some sort of a device but as 
yet I do not have details. In New York 
also a newspaper has reported that a 
device is now being marketed at a cost 
of about $25, with a $3 a month service 
charge being added by the telephone 
company. This sounds like highway 


robbery to me because it does not cost 
the telephone company a single dime 
to have this device in operation. I can 
understand an initial installation charge, 
but not a service charge; after all, it 
doesn’t take any more power for a deaf 
person to use a telephone than for a 
hearing person. If I am wrong, I hope 
someone will set me straight; but I do 
not see why deaf people should be pen¬ 
alized for trying to make increased use 
of the telephone. 

The Victor-Comptometer Corp.’s Elec¬ 
trowriter is available; it has been in 
commercial production and use for 
several years in industry. The Electro¬ 
writer Corp. has reduced the price 
drastically to something less than $20 
a month rental. There is a serious prob¬ 
lem that has yet to be resolved: How 
many deaf people are willing to pay 
that much for the use of the machine? 
The IGD committee used several of 
these Electrowriters in solving com¬ 
munication problems during the Games, 
and they are very grateful to Mr. Peter 
G. S. Mero, president of the Electro¬ 
writer Corp. for his generosity in mak¬ 
ing them available. The machine has 
proved itself in actual operation as a 
practical system for communication 
among the deaf. 

I have been using two small electronic 
devices during the past several months. 
One uses a small needle or meter dial. 
This has been reported previously in 
THE DEAF AMERICAN. Developed by 
Hugh Moore, electronics specialist, Los 
Angeles City Schools, it is a fine in¬ 
strument that enables any deaf person 
who can talk to use a telephone. Sound 
impulses activate a needle, making it 
swing across the dial. The deaf person 
quickly learns to associate the swings 
of the needle with the responses of 
the other party on the line. 

The other electronic device I have 
been using continuously is one similar 
to that described immediately above, 
except that it uses a flashing light. It 
was developed by an electronics engi¬ 
neer, Harold Netkin of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Its responses are quite specific 
and reliable. 

The latter two devices probably will 
be the most practical for immediate 
mass use by the deaf. They are small— 
about the size of a king-size package of 
cigarettes—and portable. They may be 
carried in pocket or purse, so that 
wherever a deaf person goes he will be 
able to use any available telephone. 
However, there are still some prob¬ 
lems that remain to be solved. Among 
these problems we find that teaching 
a deaf person to use what is a com¬ 
pletely unfamiliar device (the telephone) 
requires some instruction. It is not quite 
as simple as it appears to be, and af¬ 
ter several months of daily use I find 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Secy.-Treas. 

that I am still learning odd things 
about the telephone—things that inter¬ 
fere with communication, but which, 
when known, can be overcome. 

In order to inform readers of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN what these devices 
are, how they operate, what their pos¬ 
sibilities are, and their cost for instal¬ 
lation and operation, we hope soon to 
be able to offer a comprehensive eval¬ 
uation article or series of articles. I 
am therefore asking that any reader 
who knows of such devices in use by 
the deaf, please inform us about them, 
giving us specifically the name and ad¬ 
dress of the manufacturer or inventor 
so that we may get in touch with them 
and get specifications and descriptions, 
and the device itself for testing and 
evaluation. 

One of the great possibilities in these 
several communication systems is that 
deaf children in schools will be encour¬ 
aged to learn to read and write, and to 
talk, so that they may communicate 
with their families and friends. As we 
know, these deaf children need every 
possible encouragement in the develop¬ 
ment of their communication skills. 

* * * 

George Dewey Coats died Sept. 4. His 
passing is a great personal loss to those 
of us who knew and worked with him in 
the NAD. He leaves a respectable mon¬ 
ument that will ever remind us of his 
contribution to the NAD: The Order of 
the Georges . . . those people who rise 
above pettiness and personal feeling to 
contribute their financial support, year 
after year, to the NAD. Belonging to the 
Georges is a matter of pride; the re¬ 
ward we get is our satisfaction in know¬ 
ing that we are doing more than our 
share. Thanks, Dewey; and farewell. 

* * He 

Have you renewed your Advancing 
Membership? Your subscription to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN? Read what is hap¬ 
pening — keep up! 

* * * 

The National Health Council is now 
engaged in studying the structure needed 
for an American Council of Organiza¬ 
tions of and for the Deaf. All major 
national organizations of and for the 
deaf will be included in the study. 
Watch THE DEAF AMERICAN for fur¬ 
ther developments. 

* * * 

Recent appointments made by your 
president to the NAD committees are: 
Dr. Jerome Schein, chairman, Research 
and Development; Don G. Pettingill, Mem¬ 
bership and The Georges, chairman; and 
Jerald Jordan, chairman, Legislative 
Committee. 

Other committee appointments will soon 
be made in the area of social welfare and 
employment security. 
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WTG, move over. That deadline you are 
always bringing to life tripped my unwary 
typing fingers. I missed it! Last month’s 
column reached Your Long Suffering Jess 
a couple of days too late. 

* * * 

Many of you have read the DEAFNESS 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION advertise¬ 
ments in THE DEAF AMERICAN and 
THE FRAT. But how many of you have 
bequeathed your temporal bones to the 
Temporal Bone Banks Program for Ear 
Research? Persons who intend to be¬ 
queath their temporal bones should first 
wait for the Bone Bank of their particular 
region to furnish them with the name of 
an otologist so that an examination may 
be made if necessary. When the deaf per¬ 
son knows his own history or the etiology 
of his or her deafness from past medical 
examinations, and those records are avail¬ 
able, a new examination is not generally 
called for. In case an examination is 
needed, there will be no charge to the 
donor, nor, later, to the survivor or fam¬ 
ily or estate. The Deafness Research 
Foundation, through the Temporal Bone 
Banks program, will bear the cost. 

If there are deaf persons who have un¬ 
fortunately been charged a fee for an 
examination which was made with the 
purpose of bequeathing the temporal 
bones to the TBB program, I would very 
much like to have the name and address 
of the donor, the name of the doctor, and 
his address and the amount of the fee 
charged. 


State Association News 


Minnesota Association's 
Convention Draws 250-Plus 

(The following report on the Minne¬ 
sota Association of the Deaf’s conven¬ 
tion at Albert Lea was written by Willis 
Sweezo, retiring president, and appear¬ 
ed in the Thompson Hall Newsletter.) 

The 36th biennial convention of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deaf is 
now history and was very successful. 
There were more than 250 registrations 
and the meetings were well attended. 
My sincere thanks to all of you who 
attended. The convention committee 
worked hard to see that everyone had 
a good time at the reception and talent 
show Friday night, the banquet and the 
picnic. The more than 250 will agree 
with me that the committee deserves 
the applause of us all. 

Among the law changes are these: 
The first and second vice presidents 
will have voting privileges on the execu¬ 
tive committee matters. There are now 
nine voting members on the executive 
committee. A new Order of Star of the 
North is established for those MAD 
members who contribute $10 singly or 
$15 with husband and wife to the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. The com¬ 
pensations for the president, secretary 
and treasurer are increased to $50 a 
year and the chairman of the legisla- 
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MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OFFICERS—Officers of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf elected at the 
recent convention at Albert Lea to serve 1965-1967: Seated (left to right)—Charles Vadnais, treasurer; 
Mrs. Myrtle Allen, secretary; Francis Crowe, president; Arthur Peterson, first vice president. Standing— 
Maurice Potter, second vice president; Herman von Hippel, Willis Sweezo, Ray Perkins, Wesley Lauritsen, 
directors. 


five committee will also receive $25 
a year. 

Francis Crowe of Duluth is the new 
president with Arthur F. Peterson, Al¬ 
bert Lea, first vice president; Maurice 
Potter, Windom, second vice president; 
Mrs. Myrtle Allen, Minneapolis, secre¬ 
tary; Charles Vadnais, White Bear Lake 
treasurer; Herman von Hippel and Wil¬ 
lis Sweezo for four-term as directors 
with Wesley Lauritsen and Ray Per¬ 
kins as holdover directors. Willis 
Sweezo and Mrs. Myrtle Allen were 
elected representatives to the NAD con- 
convention to be held in San Francisco, 
Calif., July 1966. 

More than 200 were seated at the 
banquet where Terry Griffing was the 
speaker. He put everyone in good mood 
with his funny stories of several deaf 
people and then spoke about the hoped- 
for-television program for the deaf this 
winter. Dr. H. M. Quigley spoke about 
the legislative work the past two years, 
the boys’ new dormitory and the Minne¬ 
sota School. We were pleased to have 
David Watson at the head table and he 
spoke about his book “Talk With Your 
Hands” and his pleasant association 
with the deaf of Minnesota and the 
school. (Mr. Watson donated 30 of his 
books to the MAD and we are very 
grateful to him for this generosity.) 
Mrs. Chester Dobson, Tucson, Ariz., 
Donald Padden, Washington, D.C., and 
Evan Ellis, Riverside, Calif., gave short 
talks. 

T. H. Barron Elected Head 
of Mississippi Association 

T. H. Barron is the new president of 
the Mississippi Association of the Deaf. 
His address is 208 West John Ave., 
Pascagoula, Miss. 34567. 

Other officers for 1965-67: William B. 
Smith, Gulfport, vice president; Mrs. 
Vivian B. White, Jackson, secretary; 
Cecil Watts, Sr., Biloxi, treasurer; Wal¬ 


ter S. Griffin, Birmingham, Ala., direc- 
tor-at-large. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Financial Report for JULY 1965 
Cash Receipts 


Contributions _$ 1.00 

Affiliations _ 10.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 210.50 

Projector Fund Contributions _ 65.00 

Dividends _ 112.50 

Deaf American Subscriptions _ 467.50 

Sale of typewriter to Robert M. Greenmun 50.00 

Sale of Kardex Files to H. Baum & Son, lnc._ 105.00 

Total _$1,021.50 

Cash Drawn 

Office Salaries _$ 514.00 

Officers 7 Salaries _ 300.00 

Printing _ 125.00 

Office Supplies - 176.26 

Telephone & Telegrams - 30.17 

Deaf American _ 715.C5 

Job Corps Account _ 1,950.00 

Federal Taxes - 152.90 

NAD Contribution to the Deaf American- 500.00 

Mileage and Parking - 25.00 

Rent (one week in old office) - 36.21 

Taxes Due on Quarterly Tax Return - 7.64 

NAD Exhibit _ 100.00 

Total _$4,632.23 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Financial Report for AUGUST 1965 
Cash Receipts 

Contributions -----$1,015.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 515.00 

Projector Fund Contributions - 36.00 

Publications - 7.00 

Dividends _ 168.15 

Deaf American Subscriptions - 1,051.50 

Services Rendered _ 80.00 

Captioned Films Contract _ 60.00 

Jr. NAD _ 148.00 

Reimbursement - 16.10 

Advance . 674.00 

Job Corps Contract _5,531.34 

Deaf American Sale_ 1.00 

Total _ $9,303.09 

Cash Drawn 

Office Salaries ...$ 792.81 

Officers' Salaries _ 300.00 

Printing _ 71.82 

Office Supplies _ 62.85 

Postage _ 175.00 

Telephone & Telegrams _ 16.19 

Deaf American _ 22.20 

Job Corps Account _ 1,330.92 

Federal Taxes_ 559.58 

Petty Cash _ 22.96 

Ofifce Furniture & Equipment - 47.82 

Rent _ 214.00 

Mileage 8< Parking _ 25.00 

Repairs & Maintenance - 5.41 

Advertising _ 21.60 

Insurance - 13.00 

Subscription _ 5.00 

Captioned Films Expenses - 466.24 

Electric Bill _ 3.10 

International Games for the Deaf - 50.00 

Total _$4,205.50 
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GILBERT C EASTMAN 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON ♦ D C 20002 


Welcome to Baltimore and visit 
SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

305 E. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 

Open Sat. and Sun. 2 p.m. 

Wed. and Fri. 7 p.m. 

When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 

Sears Cummings, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood 
Detroit, Michigan 48203 
(Until club has new building) 


When in Nation's Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 

911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 


When in Oakland, welcome to 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 
Business meeting 2nd Fri. of month 
Dean W. Keefe, Secretary 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business 
meetings 

Except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Bertha Kurz, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Josephine Jones, secretary 


When in Holyoke, Mass., visit the 
HOLYOKE ATHLETIC & SOCIAL CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

309Vz Main St. Holyoke, Mass. 

Open weekends and holidays 
Visitors welcome 


_JB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. Box 622, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206 

When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 

Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Yita Harrison, Secretary 

8336 E. Sells Drive 

Scottsdale, Arizona 

KANSAS CITY CLUB OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

Temporarily "No Roof" 

For information: 

Phone WE 1-0614 or CH 1-4844 
William Ragland, Jr., secy. 

3343 Virginia St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1009 S.W. Yamhill St., Portland, Ore. 97205 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 

4017 N.E. 8 th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97212 

READING ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

538 Franklin Street 

Reading, Pennsylvania 

Clubroom open 

Mondays. Wednesday, Fridays, 
Saturdays, Sundays 

Visitors Welcome 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 

1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 

321 8 V 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 

1st Saturday — Frat Nite 

3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 

Visitors Welcome 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 

211 V 2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Out of town visitors welcome 
Laurence Heagle, president 

Mrs. Catherine Heagle, secretary 

808 Blue Lake Ave., Rockford, Ill. 

Mrs. Martha Stanford, treasurer 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF, INC. 

418 W. Jefferson St., Second Floor 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 

THE SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR 

THE DEAF, INC. 

Turn Verein Hall 

34th and Jay Streets 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Visitors welcome. Open every third 
Saturday night from Sept, to May. 
Georgia M. Krohn, Secretary 

913 Haggin Avenue 

Sacramento, Calif. 95833 

GREATER LOUISVILLE DEAF CLUB 

113 South 22nd Street 

Louisville, Ky. 

Open Every Friday and Saturday 

At 6:00 p.m. 

GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 

FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evening 
of each month 

Mrs. J. I. Lester, secretary 

3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 

Phoenix, Arizona 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 

Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 

For information write: 

Carol E. Sponable, secretary 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

Little River Auditorium 

7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 

Bus No. 12 at the door 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 

5832 S. Western Avenue 

Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. Gordon Rice, secy. 
Sam Franco, vice pres. 

George Carlson, treas. 

When in Milwaukee, welcome to 

MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

622 N. Broadway., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Business meeting on 3rd Fri. of month 
Mrs. Ruth Hanson, secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

228 W. 71st St. New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 

Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Samuel Intrator, president 

Abraham Barr, secretary 

You're welcome at 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 

Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

9301/2 West Douglas- I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 

916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 

100 North Chestnut Street 

Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Nelly Nerhus, secretary 

P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

725V2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 

Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 

THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 









